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REVIEW 


An informative review of the year’s production, 
and a valuable permanent reference, it will feature 


products in such categories as: 


Housewares, Furniture, 
Radio, T.V. and Hi-fi. 

Tools, Garden equipment, 
Toys and sporting goods, 
Major appliances, Packaging 
structures, Hardware, Lighting, 
Architectural components, 
Plumbing fixtures, 
Prefabricated structures, 
Business machines, Electronic 
components, Machine tools, 
industrial machinery, Farm 
machinery, Transportation 
equipment. 


The Annual Design Review, to be published in 
December, is a portfolio of the year’s major design 
achievements in consumer products, packaging, 
professional and industrial equipment, materials, 
architectural components, and programs and de- 


vices for selling and corporate identity. 
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THE PLASTIC WITH THE RIGHT LEVEL OF 


MONSANTO designer in PLASTICS 
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EFFECTIVE STRENGTH AT THE RIGHT COST 
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THAT EXTRA TOUCH OF GRACE: Financial Counseling 


The difference between a profit and a loss often hinges on a single financial 


decision. Competition in plastics products is so fierce these days that how you 
handle your inventory control, working capital or mold costs can change the 
color of the ink on your P&L statement. Your Grace representative offers financial 
counseling as one of the ten major services available under the Grace Service 


Plan. Ask him how we can put that extra touch of Grace to work for you. 


|GRACE } 
POLYMER? CHEMICALS DIVISION, CLIFTON, N. J. U 


POLYSTYRENES + MOPLEN* POLYPROPYLENES °¢ *wonrecarin: reanemanx PLAS TIcs 


GREX® POLYETHYLENES + GRACE 
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SILICONE NEWS from Dow Corning 


Prototypes unlimited 





Pour yourself a Silastic RTV 
mold and...start casting! 


By using the “original” for a model, you can quickly pour simple cavity 
split molds and in a few hours be casting exact duplicates! It’s that 


easy when the mold-making material is Silastic” RTV. 





This fluid silicone rubber sets-up at room temperature in minutes o1 hours 
depending on the RTV system you select. It cures without heat to a firm, 
flexible silicone rubber capable of tolerating casting temperatures of many 
plastics and molten alloys up to 500 F. 

Mold making with Silastic RTV is quick, inexpensive and practical — 
whether you want one duplicate or dozens. What’s more, RTV molds 
produce dimensionally accurate parts having finest hairline detail. 

Here are the simple steps followed in produc ing this taillight lens 


After mixing with catalyst. Silastic RTV is poured into the form, 
Oo the original pattern to produce one half of the mold. Because 
Silastic RTV_ releases readily from most materials, no parting 
igent is necessary 

After the RTV cures. the “half-mold” is turned over and alignment 
notches cut. The RTV surface is coated with release agent and 
more Silastic RTV poured to form a mating second half of the mold. 
\fter removing the original pattern, clamp the two RTV molds 
together, drill sprue holes and air vent and you are ready to 
cast prototypes that are exact replicas of the original. The photo 
shows prototype being taken from the mold. 


For detailed ints tior ‘ Silastic R ry, 
write Dept 23, ) orning Corporation, 
alee, Wikigns Dow Corning 
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REVIEW: EXHIBITIONS 


Assemblage: boilerplate and burlap 
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Ve prescribe a new concept of materials MFG can custom-mold complete 


ind design save weight, tooling time, bodies, doors, liners, fenders, moldings, 


tooling costs — eliminate rust and panels — that are light in weight and 
corrosion. impervious to rust and corrosion. 
Molded Fiber Glass 1e f transportation is your business, 
structural plastic — > lig neight MFG belongs in your plans — for 


strong, versatile. Molded under hea economy, strength and material supe 


and pressure in matched metal dies to riority. Tell us your problem and we'll 


produce strong, uniform parts holding | ) solve it; or send coupon for free 
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A BEAUTIFUL FINISH TO START WITH 
... AND SAVE WITH: 


PRE-COATED STEEL COILS FROM 
ENAMELSTRIP 
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[Three beautiful ways to finish a job before you start: 
Vinyleoil® (Vinyl-Clad Steel), Enamelcoil* _ amel-Clad 
Steel) and Artcoil* (Polyester-Clad Steel) coils. These cost 
cutting coils offer exceptional flexibility, savings and eye- 
‘atching beauty in the products made from them. 
DESIGN FLEXIBILITY— Just the look you want through our 
wide, wide choice of colors, textures and prints. 
Vinyleoil—In most colors plus matte, leather and wood- 
like grains, prints and woven or textured finishes. 
Enamelcoil—In any color you desire. 
Artcoil—In an almost unlimited range of design and colors, 
photographically reproduced. 
Applications unlimited: auto interiors, appliances, mobile 
homes, business machines, desks, counters, luggage, wall 
paneling, furniture 1 le 1t, we Nave tne pre-coated 
steel tO MAKE 
PRODUCTION SANINOS Na » cleaning, tumbling, spray- 
ing, yping, rustproofing, baking or drying. Less scrap 
nvestment in finishing equipment, space 
lirements; lower insurance costs; longer die 
cating restrictions—you can bend, crimp, 
mboss, deep draw, roll form or lock seam 
$ work them to the very limits of their 
base without damaging their durable coatings 
SALES APPEAL— Your product has immediate customer 
appeal because of its finished beauty, its resistance to 
scratches, scuff marks, stains and corrosion. 
The competitive edge is yours when you start with a 
beautif ! Specify the good looks and long life 
the savings and flexibility of these modern pre-coated 
stee! coils from Enamelstrip. Contact your nearest National 


Steel Sales Office for complete details *Trademark 





ENAMELSTRIP 


ENAMELSTRIP IS A DIVISION OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 
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TO GIVE YOUR INSTRUMENTS 


SPECIFY RAYTHEON CONTROL KNOBS 


OVER 375 SIZES, COLORS, SHAPES...TO MS91528C 


For full information on the Most Complete Line of control knobs for industrial or military appli- 
cations and Raytheon Control Knob Selector Wall Chart please write to: Raytheon Company, 
Industrial Components Division, 55 Chapel Street, Newton 58, Massachusetts. 


For small order or prototype requirements see your local franchised Raytheon distributor 


RAYTHEON COMPANY 
INDUSTRIAL COMPONENTS DIVISION 
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FROSTWOOD 


.. . made from Pelaspan‘* 

















\n exciting new dimension of texture is captured in Frostwood* molded articles produced by 
injection molding Pelaspan expandable polystyrene beads. Frostwood molded articles have a 
uniquely swirled surface texture reminiscent of rich, fine wood grain. The appearance is com- 
pelling . . . its feel is friendly. And because the wood grain pattern never repeats itself exactly, 
every article becomes an original. For full details on the technique for producing Frostwood 


molded articles, drop us a line in Midland. Write Plastics Sales Department 1701BR11. 
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ESTABLISHED: Frank Sack Associates, at 
900 Summit, Minneapolis 5, Minnesota, 
by Frank Sack 
dios, at 698 3rd Street, Beaver, Penn 
yivania, by Charles E. Kerr and Robert 
Shaffer Kerr Gollin, Bright & Zolo- 
tow, Inc., by Norman Gollin, Keith Bright, 
and Milton Zolotow, at 717 North La 
Cienega Boulevard, Los Angeles 46, Cali 


Kerr's Design Stu- 


fornia Institute for New Products, 
Inc., Ardsley-on-the-Hudson, New York, 
a firm which uses IBM electronic com 
puter equipment to bring together new 
inventions and prospective backing 
Matrix Industrial Design, 100 Ros 
Street, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania, by 
Dana C. Thayer, Ivan M. Lacher, Donald 
I Tripp (all 
Associates) and 


(formerly with the 


formerly with Gardner 
Richard ( 
Applied 


Laboratory of United States Steel) 


Schneider 


Research 


RENAMED Dave Chapman, Inc., Indus 


trial Design, Chicago, to Dave Chapman, 
Goldsmith & Yamasaki, Inc., Industrial 


Design, with the addition of the names 
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Rothenberg 


Thurstor 


of partners William M 


Kim Yamasaki to the corporate name 


Goldsmith and 


Both hold the office of executive vice 
presidents. The three principals of the 
firm are shown at left, above 

EXPANDING: George Nelson & Company, 
Inc., New York, with the establishment 
of a branch office at Hahnenstrasse 16, 
Cologne, Germany. Eckhart Trenkle will 
head the new office 

GOING PLACES: Geron Associates, Ltd., 
Toronto office to 63 Howden Road, Scar 
boro; and the Montreal office to 5064 
Western Avenue, Montreal 28. 
NEW SERVICES: Offered to customers by 
Associated Designers, Inc., Maplewood 
New Jersey, a complete client service 
program to include planning, design, en 
gineering, marketing, and merchandising 
Architects Kordys & Oldziey, of Wayne 
New Jersey, will be affiliated with ADI 
as consultants 

CLOSING: Tattoo designer Henry d’Annesa 
(ID, August, 1960), in accordance with 
a New York City Board of Health law 
prohibiting the non-medical tattooing of 
human beings. 






















































































ew irt ...the metal laminate with the extra 
dimension that brings your design to lifel 





You imagine it in... you plan it in . . . you draw it in. But, unless it can be manufactured in, your 
design is handicapped from the start! 

Arvinyl, the preferred metal laminate, is kind to design ideas. Jt includes a full depth of services for 
solving the manufacturing as well as the material problems. 

Today every designer is well aware of the handsome durability of vinyl-on-metal and how it 
can improve product life and looks. But did you know that only Arvin lets you take the fullest 
advantage of these qualities? 

A pioneer in the field, Arvin has the experience, research, engineering and manufacturing 
facilities to take your design and produce it exactly as you want it, or show your clients how to 
do it 

For example, six new welding techniques that leave the vinyl unmarred, or hide the damaged 
area, are Arvin exclusives. Aluma-Lok, a new method for joining panels to eliminate need for 
deep draws, is an Arvin development. And, Arvin knows the proper sequence of fabrication steps 
that assures best results for your product. 

These are but a few of many Arvin research benefits that give you more design freedom to 
create products with the exact looks you want. Challenge us with the design problem you now 
have! There’s no obligation. 


Arvin offers free consultation service as well as plastic tooling and model shops for prototypes 





New Welding Techniques! BODY JOINT WELDS + HIGH PRODUCTION SPEEDS 


Exterior surface of vinyl An excellent weld when 


unmarred by weld. Vinyl : ; assembly of trim or other 
} { _ doesn’t have to be ground component parts hide the Fwirt 
away before welding point of welding 


AMERICA'S LARGEST VINYL METAL LAMINATOR ARVIN INDUSTRIES, Inc. * Columbus, Indiana 
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Base for a 
Beautiful Design- 
Stainless 
Steel 


+ 


exterior vinyl-coated steel sheet available in any color. 
tant Stainle ys brig Add a handsome, decorative panel made of gleaming, tex- 

idea—the eg. wi | ; tured Stainless Steel for permanent good looks. 
antilever an ( rit sSior The top completes the desk. For a traditional appearance, 

if Stainl Sine welde you may select wood laminated to steel. It won’t warp 

V’’ leg is far ra ge This Stainless Steel leg design is the solid foundation for a 
nventionally me rb whole family of modular furniture—tables, chests, chairs, 
The load-bearir ame hassocks, Cabinets or couches. Write for ‘Study in Steel’’ 
J act poin that tells the full story. You'll see how Stainless makes 
from the frame. Drawers are new, the difference because of its strength and lasting beauty. 
: Stainless Steel is the designer's metal. 
Use it often; it gives your product a com 
petitive edge. United States Steel, 525 William 
Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 
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United States Steel 
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The back panel for the RCA Victor portable television set is molded of Tenite Polypropylene by Amos Molded Plastics, Division 


of Amos-Thompson Corp., Edinburg, Indiana. 
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A great show by a plastic— 
TENITE POI 


Long-run performance and a handsome appearance 

two design essentials—are featured in the back 
panel of the RCA Victor portable Tv set. The material 
that made them possible is Tenite Polypropylene. 

Tough, durable Tenite Polypropylene takes the 
knocks and jolts, protecting the delicate internal com- 
ponents of the set. It withstands elevated tempera- 
tures—articles made from it can even be sterilized. 
Yet the flow properties of Tenite Polypropylene result 
in such injection-molded details as a leather-grained 
texture, clean ventilating slots, and sharp, three- 
dimensional lettering. And having the lightest weight 
of any solid plastic is its special contribution to 
portability. 

This las* property can often mean more finished 
pieces per pound—one of many economies found in 
Tenite Polypropylene. For example, its “built-in hinge” 
property (one sample flexed a million times without 
cracking) permits two-part articles to be molded as 
one piece, without need for conventional hinging. 
Another important saving results from the unusual 
strength of Tenite Polypropylene—products can have 
thinner walls. 

Tenite Polypropylene may also be extruded into a 
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wide variety of things—clear, printable, heat-sealable 
film...weather-resistant monofilament...sheet for 
thermoforming...insulation for wire... pipe for chemi- 
cals. And wherever color is important, Eastman offers 
more than 42,000 colors and color effects, in custom- 
compounded Tenite Polypropylene or in color concen- 
trates for mixing with the uncolored plastic. 

The advantages of Tenite Polypropylene may in- 
clude several benefits for your product, and Eastman 
technical representatives and laboratory facilities are 
ready to help you find out. For details on this exciting 
new Tenite plastic, write EASTMAN CHEMICAL 
PRODUCTS, INC., subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE. 


TENITE 


POLYPROPYLENE 


an Eastman plastic 
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“Olin sheet showed me 
the way to quality, 
prestige and perhaps — 
greatness.” 






‘“‘I was proud of my company’s product. I liked my aluminum supplier. But I believe in keeping up with 
the times. When my design engineers praised Olin’s creative thinking in special metal applications 
to make products more saleable, | thought I'd talk to them. Olin recommended a pebble grain sheet 
~— claimed it would give better eye-appeal after painting. Nothing new about pebble grain pattern on 
aluminum — but something very new about Olin’s version—richer, sharper definition, greater three- 
dimensional effect. Now my product makes my competitors’ seem commonplace by comparison. Olin has 
made me a man apart because they cared.”’ Nobody thinks in aluminum better than Olin — from alloys 
to marketing. Want to talk to our consultants? Call your Olin Aluminum Distributor or Sales Office. 


<lin 
ALUMINUM 
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ARE YOU ACQUAINTED WITH THE NEWEST ADDITION TO 
UNION CARBIDE’S FAMILY OF PLASTICS 


BAKELITE 


POLYPROPYLENE 


High heat Investigate BAKELITE® Polypropylene 


resistance 
e for MOLDING AND EXTRUSION 
No stress 
cracking 
e 
Lowest specific 


gravity GENERAL PURPOSE: for moiding and extrusion. 


; , h 
a HIG H iM PACT: 3 to 5 times tougher than 


general-purpose materials. 





(All formulations except food grades are heat stabilized 
for prolonged use at elevated temperatures) 


ae... FOOD APPLICATIONS: FDA-sanctioned 
Good ie. ny HIGH FLOW: tor deep-draw moldings 


electrical and 


chemical properties U-V STAB ILIZED: tor outdoor applications 


Economical BLOW MOLDING: short flow for parison stability 


& 
Low MVT and low 


gas permeability THERMOFORMING: non-sagging 


, Union Carbide Plastics Company 
We would be glad to discuss polypropylene or any of our other plas- 


Division of Union Carbide Corporation 
tics materials with you. These include high, medium, and low den- 


Dept. KQ-73K, 270 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y 
sity polyethylene, polyethylene copolymers, phenolics, styrene,epoxy 


and vinyl resins and I am interested in the possibilities of using polypro- 


compounds, Simply fill 


out the adjacent coupon. UNION pylene for 
CARBIDE PLASTICS a 


FIRM 
” are registered trade marks of Union Carbide Corporation ADDRESS 


city 
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Get a new perspective on your 
product. Doit with steel wire! 


Ten years ago, Charles Eames designed the steel 
wire chair shown here for Herman Miller Inc. Ina 
serious exploration of the use of steel wire, Eames 
took this good and familiar material and used 
itin a unique new way for the home. By exploit- 
ing the facts that wire performs best in tension 
and lends itself to multiple welded connec- 
tions, Eames developed this design in his 
continuing search for ‘‘minimum structure’’ 

for a chal 1y, after a decade of con- 
tinuous p | 1, the chair remains a de- 

sign example fi ts exceptionally high 
weignt-strength ratio as well as its m- 

fort. ME Wire is cold drawn through dies, 

ind this cold reduction gives wire its 

great strength and smooth surface. It 


is available in a vast range of sizes, in 


hundreds of steel chemistries, just about any surface finish, 
and in strengths that range up to over 600,000 psi. Wire 
can be fabricated in high speed automatic wire forming 


machines to form complex products to high perform 
ance standards at very low cost. At American Steel and 
Wire, we draw round, square or hexagon wire, and can 
ship it in 1,000 pound coils that do not contain a single 
weld if you desire. Mj Our wire is manufacturéd to 
requirements, and is 
ifications. HH When 
f steel wire, is it any 
lesigners are looking at 
sie in the hope that 
sign breakthrough 
Charles Eames did it 
American Steel and Wire, Rockefeller Build 


ng, Vieveland 15, ONIO. Innovators in Wire 
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American Steel and Wire 
United States Steel 


Division of 
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Now, make your urea moldings come alive with an unmatched surface brilliance—without sacrificing quality or economy. 
Three new high gloss formulations make this possible: Beetle 650, designed for small parts such as closures and but- 
tons; Beetle 625, for closures, switch plates, wiring devices and small housings; Beetle 600, for large housings and 
other parts requiring extended flow. These new Beetle molding compounds cure faster, and they offer improved pre- 
forming q es. And you still have all of these dependable Beetle properties: resistance to detergents, oils and 
grease; arc-re tance; track resistance; good dielectric strength; surface hardness; stain-resistance; wear-resistance; 

of colors. Be among the first to take advantage of this bright new development. Write for complete 


"BEETLE registered trademark for Cyanamid’s urea-formaidehyde molding compound 


Ne ng 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY qc c<c WAN ANA I YD PLASTICS AND RESINS DIVISION 
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Accent your designs with the RHY;HM 
of USG Expanded Metals 


sound or air come through —a quality that makes them 
ideal for use in air-conditioner and hi-fi grilles, and in 
many other types of screening or shielding. 

See the exciting possibilities of these versatile patterns 
—in the new booklet, ““USG EXPANDED 
METALS: VERSATILE MATERIALS FOR 
INDUSTRIAL DESIGN, MAINTENANCE, 


ing for catwalks, safe shielding for machinery grilles, S 
lightweight supporting strength for furniture. SAFETY.” Tell your U.S.G. representative 
you would like a copy, or write to Dept. 
| umitEeD | 


THESE Expanded Metals offer you the new material of 
rhythm —steel and aluminum, slit and pulled into pat- 
terns that expand your opportunities for design! Not 
only do USG Expanded Metals add new scope to your 
imagination with their variety of rhythmic patterns 

but their ornament is also highly functional: as firm foot- 





The angular cut of some patterns provides a unique 
directional property that screens off any view, yet lets ID-11, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
STATES 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM Advancing New Ideas for Industry 
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Motor Scooter by Lambretta 


When the brightness lasts, you know it’s 
Nickel-Chrome Plating 


es, even motor 
plated parts stay 
{ worst kind 
( hrome Plating 1S 


The stylish 


ite the 


scoote! 


h eve rvbody 


with this quality finish for lasting 


protection against rain, dust, 


scrapes and bumps. 

Plan to use Nickel-Chrome Plating 
for high 
Almost any basis metal or 


styled beauty that lasts and 
lasts 
fabricating method can be used. For 
information on this durable, 


more 


attractive, corrosion-resistant finish, 
write for your copy of The Contribu- 
tion of Nickel and Chromium to the 
Durability of Decorative Plating. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


67 Wall Street INC New York 5, N. Y. 
—— wsste 


INCO NICKEL MAKES PLATING PERFORM BETTER LONGER 
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W hitnev Books 


The Personal House 


THE PERSONAL 


Dy 


HOUSE 
{iswar i ] ; Hiei 
d by 


Re thy 
welcome protes 
| 


beautifull, 


Personal H 


rr 
t 


in exhibiti 
the unusually larg 
what kind of 
reflect the 


I | 
’ 
Persor 


otter in tact 


houses 


shown in The ordinarv-looki: 


sicle 


builder house ~ 


ité 


the out they are the typical uninspired 


such as are found all over the country it ts 


what their owners have to their houses that is fascinat 


The 


built by 


like whe I 


ing to study two houses in the book that were 


what houses can be 
living 


fashion 


they are the everyday 


regard tor 


stage and shipping 


SEND CASH AND SAVE MONEY. We pay p 


pre-paid but postage a hipping charges are added to b 
ders. if t r elsewhere outside the United 


h shou 


rders to be st 


nada 
f 35¢ 


d be enclose 


pped t 


States there per book wh 


THE PE 
INTER 
NTER 
THE 


* 

R 
ORS 
MEASUR 
PROBLEMS O 
PERSPECT! 
PACKAGE 
DISPLAY 


LIVING SPA 





requirements 





t) MONEY 


CHARGE 


ACCOUNT 


WE WILL ENCLOSE GIFT CARDS with gift copies. Please 


OF 
loan A 


| eading 


INTERIORS 


BOOK 
William Wils kin an 


{1 

815.00 
s first book or 
Here il ist is a book 


art tor 


RESTAURANTS 
dler ages, 9x 12. 
high 


Food Service 


thar 


magazines have 
restaurant design 
that is more 


i renuine work oft proud display.’ 


hitects. as well as common evervday 
urn Architectural | 
book. Interiors Book of Restaurants 


s | 


ations and procedures of opening 


) 
Restaurateurs and ar 


nets. are advised by orum to read this 


embrace roth the basic consider 


and running a restaurant. and the 


design data and decisions to be 


dealt within planning it. Subjects 


covered in the text include 

nomic factors, types of restaurants, 
locations urban, suburban and 
highway design program light- 
ing. color, graphics, materials and 


equipment, and the like 


QUANTITY DISCOUNTS 

deduct 5% on any two books 

deduct 10% on any three books 
deduct 15% on four or more books 
anal 





Whitney Library of Design 
18 East 50th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


YOUR NAME 


STREET ADDRESS OR BOX NUMBER 





CITY STATE 


Send Book Nos. 
of names, addresses, and books to be sent 





are Christmas Books 


INTERIORS BOOK OF OFFICES. 


of the past ten years by leading designers 


descriptions of materials, furnishings 


here are methods of a hieving maximum utility 
architects and designers have already 
the work. Besides illustrating the most 
partitioning systems, an essay on design 


complexes, one in the country and one 


PERSPECTIV E—A NEW SYs- perspective 
TEM FOR DESIGNERS by Jem , 
Doblin. $6.50. Here is a unique 
opment i new system of perspective 
lrawing which obviates the need tor the 
raditional complex drawings. This is 
simplihed method of visualizing and 
nducin i } imensional object 
ind) =accurately Anyone 


struggied with 


LIVING SPACES, edited by Georg: 


Velson 146 large pages, 232 illustra 
tions. $7.50. Every present or future 
homeowner will find here substance 
which will clarify and enlarge his views 
on how the home should be and can be 
designed. Every interior designer will 
find the book a source of creative and 
imaginative ideas for his own work 
Here are beautifully reproduced designs 
for home interiors by eighty-one of the 


world’s le iding designers 


PACKAGE DESIGN, by Ladi 
slav Sutnar. 128 pages, »45 illus. $9.75 


“The Force of Visual Selling,” the 


THE 
MEASURE 


subtitle of this book, is a good sum 
mary of its thesis. The author, himself 
an internationally renowned designer, 
has chosen 500 package designs from 
world-wide markets Why they are 
successful is the theme of this book, 
which leads to a fresh definition of 


packaging, its aims, and requirements 





163 pages, 300 illus. $12.50 A collection of the best office designs 


with an essay on the current trends of office design in this country, and 


ind finishes in use. From rece plion areas rizht through to presidential suites, 


ind beauty for every size and type of office interior. Thousands of 


this useful volume, and the professional press has had high praise for 


imaginative recent office designs, Interiors Book of Offices has a chapter on 


j 


Gerald Luss of Designs for Business, and picture essays of two complete 


DISPLAY, edited by George Nel 
sor 190 pages 312 illus $12.50 
Shops, showrooms, displays, and exhi 
bitions by 125 designers and architects 
of international repute with a lively 
interpretation olf their design objec 
tives and values by George Nelson, 
himself a designer of considerable 
note The purpose of display is to 
capture the attention and interest of 
a transient audience. This books tells 


how to accomplish this task 


PROBLEMS OF DESIGN, 


by George Nelson. 206 pages. 116 illus. 


$10.00. George Nelson’s approach in this 
work is as profound as his range is wide. 
He does not pretend to hand out easy 
solutions, where he does not believe they 
exist. The depth and sincerity of the 
discussions help towards a better under- 
standing of design in the modern world 

in architecture, the arts, and general 


application 


THE MEASURE OF MAN 
by Henry Dreyfuss. $4.95. A new 
portfolio of human measurements with 
16 loose-leaf diagrams, 2 life-size 
charts, and a 16-page booklet of 
written information. Basic data based 
on small, medium and large human 
frames with details of hands, feet and 
head; various work positions; and 
sizes and growth patterns of children. 
This portfolio is the summation of 


data collected over many years 





CREATIVE DESIGNS FOR PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS 





Foam.-filled plastic water float for ocean beach safety 
has proven buoyancy, is resistant to impact, marine growth, 
and deteriorating effects of salt water 





Plastic foot pump for largest-selling air mattress decreases 
st of assembly, and has withstood over 50,000 flexes 


Let our specialists in designing and producing 
blow-molded plastic containers, shapes, and forms 
help you solve design problems 


A component? A free shape? A container? 

FO. ot An industrial part? Let your creative imagi- 

oped by Air Formed primarily as a re-usable nation soar, unfettered by the high unit cost 

) , of metal stampings or the fragility of other 
materials. Economical, shatterproof blow- 
molded plastics creatively designed for prac- 
tical applications can be the answer. Let 
our design specialists show you how your 
imaginative designs can be brought to final 
form through blow molding. Contact: Design 
Services Department, Air Formed Products 
Corporation, Haines Street Extension, 
Nashua, N. H. 


AIR FORMED 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


A subsidiary of Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
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dave chapman: 
the consumer comes first 


chapman talks design 


Dave Chapman has been a successful industrial designer for over 25 years because he has succeeded in designing 
products for people. Not every manufacturer does. Says Chapman, ‘“Too much of marketing has been a kind of 
seduction. We have to deal in real values. We have to make things so they’ll be rewarding to people. In our 
basic approach to any design problem, the consumer is always our primary point of reference.” 

Chapman has maintained this outlook about people since his first venture into design in 1933. He was one 
year out of Armour Institute and working in Montgomery Ward’s architectural department designing branch 
stores when Sewell Avery, one of the Depression years’ most creative merchants, asked him to build a newly 


farmed product design department. Under his direction 18 designers, in one of America’s first product design 
or} 


ganizations, applied the famous concept 


“Form follows function’”’ 
Avery 


to retail marketing. Says Chapman of 
His was a clear voice out of the confusion of visual and economic chaos, insisting that goods well- 
manufactured and well-designed, from good materials, would sell.”’ 


And sell they did. Dave Chapman left Montgomery Ward in 1936 with new horizons in view. But unlike 


other early practitioners of change, who gravitated to New York, Chapman opened up shop in Chicago. It was 
the heart of industrial America. And Chapman today can look back on an unbroken string of design successes, 
awards and honors including a stint in 1950 as the youngest man ever to hold the presidency of the American 


Society of Industrial Designers. 


What has been the biggest change in industrial design since those early years? The selling process. The sale 


used to be made by the retailer in his shop. “‘Now the sale is designed at the conference table of the manufac- 
turer. The sale is made in a designer’s office, on television, or in the pages of a mass magazine. The designer, 
therefore, has changed from a stylist to a liaison between engineering and the consumer.”’ Therein lies the 
designer’s severest problem. Assuming he starts with satisfying people in product design, his job isn’t done until 
he can convince a manufacturer to think of design and markets in long-range terms. ‘““Too many manufacturers 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 





look at design merely as a crash-rush-got-to-have-it-ready-for-the-June-market problem. First, they should 
make design a major marketing force in their future planning; second, once they have a good design they should 
refrain from seeking out all the reasons why it can’t be produced.” 

Here is the Chapman formula: ‘“The surest route to increased sales: working closely with our clients for 
design solutions that meet consumer demands for improved function, reduction in cost to the consumer, and /or 
more pleasing or gratifying appearance. When you achieve these, the consumer will have a real reason to buy, a 
salesman will have a product of real value to sell, the manufacturer a product of real integrity to produce.” 

Also in the formula: picking the right material for the job. Chapman decries the lack of research that is being 
done in industrial design. He wants to know more about what can and cannot be done with materials, so that 
when he or one of his 35 designers sits down to design an item, their considerations of the mechanical possi- 
bilities and limitations are unlimited. 

Considering his preference for known possibilities, it is hardly surprising that so many Chapman design 
projects use one of the most versatile of all design materials: steel. A few examples are shown above. Cold-rolled 
steel gives durability and handsome form to the “‘hatbox’’ vacuum cleaner. The one-piece stamped steel 
faceplate on the home intercommunication system is treated with three different finishes (vinyl-clad steel is 
used on a more deluxe office unit). Stamped steel is used throughout the oil furnace burner for durability, and 
welded steel tube does double duty in the fuel nozzle where it must withstand both heat and pressure. For a 
hard, smooth, wearable surface, chrome plated steel is used on all the major work surfaces of automatic mail 
openers and addressing machines. Both formed steel and steel weldments are used to give durability and pleasing 
appearance to the combine harvester-thresher. The supermarket refrigeration case depends entirely on steel 
to stand up under rugged, daily wear, and to give it consumer-attracting style. The moral: no other material 


can match steel’s ability to offer the designer the freedom of designing both functionally and aesthetically. 


United States Steel 


TRADEMARK 
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To be published in Decem- 
ber, the Annual Design 
Review is an illustrated 
survey of the year’s major 
design achievements in 
consumer products, pack- 
aging, professional and 
industrial equipment. 


November 15 is the closing A valuable permanent ref- 
date for advertising in erence, ADR shows prod- 
ucts in such categories as: 
Housewares Furniture 
INDUSTRIAL DESIGN: ‘ Radio, tv and hifi 
Tools Garden equipment 
Toys and sporting goods 
ST aad Major appliances 
Packaging structures 
Hardware Lighting 
Architectural components 
A id N U A L Piumbing fixtures 
Prefabricated structures 
Business machines 


Electronic components 
DESIG he Machine tools 


industrial machinery 
Farm machinery 


REVI tw Transportation equipment 


‘ 


Le 
mh 
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National Lock follow-through 
produces furniture trim that 


WEARS WELL 


In furniture trim, looks alone mean little unless the 

finished product measures up in quality. National Lock 

designers, engineers, production people team up to provide 
comprehensive follow-through from first design to ship- 

ping line. Their aim is quality. Nothing less will do. Half a million 

dollars worth of test equipment checks production-line samples, 

keeps customers satisfied. Our design staff will work with yours to create 
custom hardware... or you can choose from standard styles, in 
extruded aluminum, wrought metal, die cast or plastics 

Write for full information 


NATIONAL LOCK 


NATIONAL LOCK COMPANY + ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


International Division . 13 E. 40th St. New York, N.Y . Cable: ARLAB 


CABINET HAROWARE+LOCKS + PLASTICS+ FASTENERS: APPLIANCE HARDWARE...ALL FROM ONE SOURCE 
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Is the machine age coming to a close? 


We can make this intricate part without using a single die or 
jig, without cutting or drilling or milling or stamping or any 


other mechanical 


operation 

All we do is expose a piece of photosensitive glass to a pre- 
cise pattern and a series of chemical etchants 

Think of the savings in heavy machine investment! 

P itting ide; » ] 
Industrial Components Department Its men have an ency- 


clopedic knowledge of glass and the 35,000 products we 


ike this one to work is the business of our 


make from glass 

They put glass to work in the oil industry as a container for 
the explosives used to stimulate oil wells to new life. Unlike 
metal, the glass dices into millions of tiny pieces which pass 
through the well’s pumps and valves without damaging them. 
They 


put a special high heat resisting glass at the end of 


r 
nozzles so that the welder can see his work 


surface clearly. 

Over the years they have helped to improve and cut costs 
on thousands of other people’s products by putting the myr- 
iad properties of glass to work. Like the men in all depart- 
ments of our Technical Products Division, they sell by solv- 
ing problems. 

More often than not they have the answer to what seems a 
difficult problem already in stock. If you would like a look at 
some of this glass and how it can be put to work, write for a 
copy of our Industrial Glass Bulletin, IZ-1. Address: 5411 
Crystal Street, Corning, New York. 


CORNING TECHNICAL PRODUCTS 
A DIVISION OF CORNING GLASS WORKS 


ndustria +) . Qu ent e glass for optics, lighting, laboratories 
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TOUGH, HARD, RIGID POLYMERS FROM BORG-WARNER 


This three-way General Electric Household Sharpener required a housing as 


versatile as the product itself. Because of its contact with knives, scissors and pencils 
the housing’s surface had to be able to take abuse and constant handling 
The answer, of course, was Borg-Warner's CYCOLAC brand polymer tough and light. 
Of equal importance was the dimensional stability and stain resistance of this 
remarkable material. Once again this most versatile of plastics has given General Electric 
a better, more attractive design... assured product performance 
And, it can do the same for your product! See for yourself why 
CYCOLAC is better in more ways than any other plastic. 


For details write Department G-11 


MARBON CHEMICAL 


WASHINGTON 


DIVISION BORG-WARNER 


WEST VIRGINIA 


*CYCOLAC is the registered trademark of Borg-Warner 
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Armco 
ALUMINIZED STEELS 


create opportunities for 





Two Armco hot-dip aluminum-coated sheet steels provide eco- 
nomical, durable resistance to heat-corrosion and weathering. 


Armco ALUMINIZED STEEL Type 1 and Type 2 not only combine the 
urface characteristics of aluminum with the strength of steel but have 
inique properties possessed by neither steel nor aluminum alone. Con- 
sequently, they offer opportunities to improve performance and reduce 


the cost of many products. 


Armco ALUMINIZED STEEL Type 1 


Outstanding properties of this special aluminum-coated Armco Steel are its resistance 
to oxidation and to a combination of heat and corrosion: It will withstand temperatures 
to 900 F without discoloring and to about 1250 F without destructive scaling. In 
addition, it will fight off the attack of corrosive condensates, and below 900 F has excel- 
lent heat reflectivity. Combined with the strength and rigidity of steel, these properties 

make Armco ALUMINIZED STEEL Type 1 outstanding for 


. s ba automobile mufflers, combustion chambers and heat 
more e icient esign exchangers for furnaces and heaters, ovens, ranges, 


toasters, incinerators and many other domestic and 
ndustrial products. For such applications this two-in- 

one metal offers performance unequalled by any other metal in its price class 
Armco ALUMINIZED STEEL Type 2 


The outstanding property of this material is its economical, durable resistance to atmos 
pheric corrosion. !ts hot-dip aluminum coating weathers like solid aluminum. Tests in 
an industrial atmosphere show that it lasts at least 4 times as long as the coating on 
unpainted commercial galvanized sheets. Paint isn’t needed for corrosion resistance. 
Strength of ALUMINIZED STEEL Type 2 means it can be used in thin, economical gages. 
Material cost is only about 45% to 70% that of aluminum, depending on thicknesses used 

Because of its excellent resistance to atmospheric corrosion, Armco ALUMINIZED STEEL 
Type 2 is used for a wide range of products including truck bodies, building 
products, air conditioner housings, furnaces, lighting fixtures, ventilators and many 
ndustrial items 

Both types of ALUMINIZED STEEL are available in the 


Li 


form ol 
sheets, strip and welded tubing and can be readily fabricated by stand- 
ard production methods 

In your evaluation of materials nsider the unusual advantages of 
th 


ese special aluminum-coated steels. Let us send you complete infor- 


mation and work with vou in utilizing them most effectively. Armco Di- 
vision, Armco Steel Corporation, 3611 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 


NEW STEELS ARE BORN AT ARMCO 


° a . 
ARMCO Armco Division 


V 
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Add Beauty... 
Lower Finish Cost 
with New Fasson 


Dec-a-tex 


It’s Self-Adhesive 


Add luxury and distinction to your products with a finish of 
new Dec+a+tex. Choose from 33 colors and 12 embossed 
patterns subtle beige kidskin to flag-red llama to 
shimmering copper boxcalf 

Dec-a-tex saves money two ways for it costs only a fraction 
as much as vinyls and other decorative materials of com- 
parable appearance and its self-adhesive backing reduces 
your application costs. Just press it in place and it’s 
there to stay 

Amazing Dec-a-tex durability is built-in by impregnating a 
tough kraft base with nitro-cellulose. After printing and 
embossing, the leather or linen-like surface resists scuff- 


ing, soiling, moisture and most chemicals. 


Send for FREE literature and samples . . . now! 


‘Fasson 
Products 


An Avery Company 


fasson 


Dept. D, 250 Chester Street, Painesville, Ohio 
In Europe: Fasson (Nederland) N.V., Leiden, Holland 


Makers of self-adhesive papers « foils « films « for converters 


COMING NEXT MONTH 


Next month, as it has for the past seven Decembers, 
industrial Design presents the year’s most interesting 


designs in 
THE 8th ANNUAL DESIGN REVIEW 


The Annual Design Review brings together more 
than 65 pages of noteworthy products and packages, 
with brief, easy-to-read explanations of what makes 


them unusual. 


; INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 


» the dé ske or de signers and 
definitive re 


emporary de sign deas ar 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 
s published monthly 
Subscription rates: $10.00 f 
$18.00 for two years 

$24.00 for three years 
Whitney Publications, Inc 

18 East 50th Street, Nev 
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ERFORATING CO. 


3 ouse 
5664 Fillmore St., Chicago 44 108 Liberty Street, New York 
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THE 50-MEGATON UMBRELLA 


\n inescapable criterion for judging any design is its effect on people who use it. 
In many cases this is minimal, but there is a sense in which some products may be 
said to redesign the user. Tuxedos and canoes do it elegantly; chewing gum, 
obnoxiously ; umbrellas, anti-socially. 

The umbrella has survived the years in almost its pristine state, virtually 
inimproved by safety engineering Take a perfectly decent person, expose him to 
the threat of a little rain, and he arms himself with an assembly of prongs and 
spikes that would make a Marine Corps raider olive drab with envy. Kindly old 
ladies who eat at Schrafft’s are transformed into mobile booby traps, poking their 
barbed way along the sidewalks, utterly oblivious to how splendidly equipped they 
are to put out the eyes of everyone around them. 

Is it the umbrella’s form that invites rudeness? Probably not, for the form 
can be pleasing. Doormen wield it with rhythmic dignity; for theatrical effect — 
in W. C. Fields comedies or the funeral scene in “Our Town” — it is an unrivalled 
prop; and the parasol is traditionally employed by Oriental beauties not as a 
weapon but as an instrument of grace. The trouble is not form, but motive: rain 
(perhaps because we remember our origins) causes panic, panic causes rudeness. 

Too bad. But we have bigger fish to fry us. Why worry about accidental 
assaults resulting from petty panics when we can worry about the proposed inten- 
tional assaults resulting from monumental panics? Consider the effect of that 
architectural womb of our time, the fallout shelter. No sooner have the design 
aims been formulated than the product gives rise to the attitude of the civil de- 
fense officer (see cut) so sharply and disturbingly created by Jules Feiffer. 
Apparently the question is not how to protect yourself from radioactive debris, 
but how to protect yourself from party-crashing neighbors who want to breathe 
your uncontaminated air. The obvious answer is to shoot them. That solution has 
already been given clerical sanction, but it is not uniformly pleasing to everyone. 
Anyway, it raises its own problems. Columnist John Crosby, for example, asks for 
an etiquette ruling on what to do if the bomb hits while you are having guests to 
dinner. He admits the efficiency of shooting them right there at the table, but 
rejects this as bad form. 

Hematophobes, pacifists, and other poor marksmen plan to avoid that discour- 
tesy by not letting their neighbors know they have shelters. They intend to camou- 
flage them as rumpus rooms, wine cellars, herb gardens, and storage vaults. The 


Wall Street Journal reports one enterprising cave merchant who advertises 


delivery in plain brown trucks by workers pledged to pose as tv repairmen. 


Although physicists have not agreed about the efficacy of any fallout shelter, 
hardly a day goes by without a psychiatrist, interior decorator, or political candi- 
date’s describing what the well-designed fallout shelter will be like. Well, if just 
planning a shelter causes us to entertain the prospect of machine-gunning the kids 
next door, we know what it will be like. It will be like hell.—R. C. 
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THE ANATOMY OF AN IMAGE ‘The love affair that everyone has with Oli- 


ous corporate facade is serious enough to raise the question: will it last’ 


of course, lies somewhere behind the facade. 


Although Olivetti has never hired a designer to give 
it a “corporate image program,” the dashing figure 
that the firm cuts in the world is one of the best known 
and certainly the most talked about in industry. The 
name Olivetti evokes images of showrooms that look 
like art galleries, of the Lettera 22 portable dominat- 
ing the design collection of New York’s Museum of 
Modern Art, of advertising and public relations offices 
manned by writers and poets, of designer-management 
relations that seem to be any designer’s dream, of an 
advertising strategy that, for the sake of esthetics, 
seems almost to avoid the inelegant business of selling 
office machines, of Adriano Olivetti, whose noncon- 
formist business policies are supposed to have broken 
all the rules for business success while Olivetti went 
along registering increasingly gigantic profits, and of 
a workers’ welfare program so highly evolved that one 




















English visitor to the Olivetti welfare installations in 
Ivrea is said to have asked his guide if it wasn’t Just 
“a coincidence” that Olivetti also produced office 
machines. 

It is not a coincidence, any more than it is Olivetti’s 
main objective in life to place typewriters in museums. 
But subtracting the romantic elements from Olivetti’s 
exotic personality, we can ask just what goes into 
making one of the most successful corporate faces in 
the business. 

There are two rules. The first rule is to be modern, 
and the second is to begin early. The new symbol and 
logotype which Underwood Corporation introduced in 
1958 (see “The U in Underwood,” ID, May 1958) was 
one of several emergency operations intended to mod- 
ernize a company that was a generation or more 
behind the times. But the veil of modern graphics did 
little to help, and not much more to conceal the techni- 
cal and managerial backwardness of a company whose 
typewriters were issuing from its main plant, a grim 
vestige of 19th century New England factory archi- 
tecture, in fewer and fewer numbers. Underwood is 
the classic example of arriving too late with too little. 
And as such it is Olivetti’s direct opposite. Lronically, 
it was Olivetti who finally saved Underwood from 
financial demise by buying a third of Underwood’s 
stock in 1959. Last year, it raised its holding to 70 per 
cent and fused its U.S. affiliate, Olivetti Corporation 
of America, with the older firm. 

Olivetti’s graphics, like everything else the firm 


puts its hands to, have been modern for decades. In 


the 1920’s, when art nouveau was not yet quite dead 


and commercial artists were still cramming advertise- 
ments with all sorts of product information, and then 
wrapping it all up in splendid flourish of French 
curves, Olivetti was beginning to pare down to the 
bone. One poster from that period (page 51) consists 
of four objects in four blocks of color: a solid red 
background, the name Olivetti writ large across the 
top in yellow, a young lady in an undecorated white 
dress admiring her new typewriter, and the new ma- 
chine. This poster, executed in 1928, was the fore- 
runner of Adriano Olivetti’s effort in the following 
few years to put Olivetti’s approach to design on a 
solid modern footing, beginning with graphics. 

A young man in his late twenties, Adriano had taken 
his engineering degree at Turin’s Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, served a short apprenticeship as an unskilled 
hand in the Olivetti factory, and then gone off to the 
United States in 1925 to study production and organi- 
zation techniques. He returned to Italy the following 
year and hired Turin’s best engineers to execute a 
program for overhauling Olivetti’s industrial organi- 
zation (e.g., changing from a piece-work system to 
modern analytic production lines). It quickly bore 
astonishing results. While Olivetti’s labor force re- 





mained almost unchanged between 1926 and 1929, 
production rose 63 per cent. It was the first step in a 
corporate development that was to go galloping after 
the war. Today, Olivetti is Europe’s number one pro- 
ducer of office equipment. From the production of 

13,000 units of a single typewriter in 1929, Olivetti 
now makes over a million units a year of a line of 
typewriters (portable, semi-standard, standard, and 
electric), a line of adding and calculating machines 
(from the simple Summa Prima 20 adding machine to 
the sophisticated electro-mechanical Tetractys calcu- 
lating machine), a group of accounting systems, elec 
tronic data processing equipment, teleprinters, office 

irniture, and machine tools. Production over the past 
ten years has quadrupled. 

Olivetti’s productive efficiency in 1929 not only per 
mitted the company to grow during the depression 
that forced others to retrench or close shop, it also 
provided the base for the experiments Adriano was 
about to undertake in graphic design, and, a little 
later, in industrial design and architecture. 

The general result of these experiments is Olivetti’s 
today. They grew out of Adriano’s very un- 


sire to throw out the past. An admirer of 
rationalism, he got his graphic design during 
formative decade 1929-39 from a group of artists 
and designers, all of whom were exponents of the new 
ideas coming down over the Alps from Weimar. They 
ncluded Alexander Schavinsky, a former student of 
Moholy Nagy and Herbert Bayer at the Bauhaus; 
Giovanni Pintori, a young graduate of the short-lived 
Italian design school at Monza; the sculptor Constan- 
no Nivola, and Leonardo Sinisgalli, an engineer and 
poet who headed Olivetti’s Office of Publicity Tech- 
niques until the war. Nivola later emigrated to the 
U.S., where he executed the bas-relief that lines the 
south wall of Olivetti’s glittering New York show- 
room. Pintori remained in Milan, where today he heads 
ip one of the four Olivetti graphic design divisions 
and creates the biggest part of Olivetti’s printed 
publicity. 

These men hastened to throw out the cluttered 
realism and graphic cliches of the advertising of their 
time, substituting new “functionalist” techniques that 
gave Olivetti advertising the sophisticated simplicity 
that is still its main feature today. They made broad 
and imaginative uses of photography and typography, 
broke down the elements of an advertisement (back- 
ground, pictures, slogan, text) and gathered them up 
again in unexpected compositions. Later on in the 
decade, Pintori began using original abstract designs 
in place of photographic effects. It is still his chief 
technique. In essence, this was the application of fine 
arts techniques to a wholly industrial problem. And as 
such it was just what Adriano Olivetti—who knew 
what he liked in art as well as what he did not like in 
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industry wanted, and proceeded to encourage. 

His next project was to bring the arts to product 
design. Here, however, he had a precedent. His father, 
Camillo Olivetti, had founded the firm in 1908 after 
visiting the United States (where he met people like 
Edison and Steinmetz, observed American production 
techniques, and taught engineering at Stanford). By 
the time he was ready to build the first Italian type- 
writer he was already thinking modern design while 
his fellow captains of industry were hurrying their 
new inventions to market in no particularly describable 
form (automobiles) or in forms surviving from those 
dubious applications of neo-gothic to the inventions 
of the 19th century (sewing machines, telephones) 
which strangely owed so much, and yet paid so little, 
to thinkers like Ruskin and Morris. In 1912, a year 
after bringing out his first machine at the Turin 
world’s fair, Camillo Olivetti, who had designed the 
typewriter himself, wrote that “the esthetic side of 
the machine’s design also received particular atten- 
tion.”” He went on to declare that a typewriter should 
not be “ornate and in questionable taste. It should 
have an appearance that is serious and elegant at the 
same time.” Olivetti people today are fond of quoting 


this remark, which they do on every possible occasion 


[hey have reason. As an industrial manager’s prin- 


iple of design it is anywhere from ten to 50 years 
ahead of its time, and it is still, figuratively speaking, 
the main clause in any contract between Olivetti and 


ts designers 


But it was not until Adriano Olivetti hired the serv- 
ces of Marcello Nizzoli, in 1936, that Olivetti product 
design began to look like what we know it for today. 
(And what we know it for today must baffle cynics 
still clinging to the adolescent notion that sales and 
“esthetics” don’t mix.) At the time Adriano commis- 
sioned him to design the jacketing for the first of a 
new line of calculating machines which Olivetti was 
about to launch, Nizzoli was already a successful 
graphic and exhibition designer. Boon companion of 
Edoardo Persico (editor of the avant-garde architec- 
tural magazine Casabella, and Italy’s chief propa- 
candist for the Bauhaus ideas that Hitler’s Germany 
vas now rejecting), Nizzoli had collaborated with 
Persico in the design of one of the exhibits in the 
1934 Italian Aeronautica] Exposition. The exhibit 
consisted of photographic and typographic panels 
mounted in a variety of different squares and rec- 
tangles on free-standing floor-to-ceiling posts. This 
strictly geometrical formalism was new in Italian 
exhibit design, and Bruno Zevi, looking back recently, 
has observed that for Italian design it was the seminal 
idea of the decade. Obviously, Nizzoli was the man 
Adriano needed for Olivetti’s new products. 


During the past 25 years, Nizzoli has designed most 
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of the Olivetti products now on the market, as well as 
some of the company’s advertisements. (Just as 
Pintori, whose bailiwick is Olivetti’s advertising, also 
dabbles in product design. He is responsible for Under- 


wood’s new Raphael electric typewriter, marketed last 


spring. As an exercise in simplicity, one hopes it will 


ve widely copied. Pintori also designed a new type-face 
to go with the new machine.) Although not an archi- 
tect by training, Nizzoli has also collaborated on some 
of Olivetti’s workers’ housing developments in Ivrea, 
and he had several hands in the design and decor of 
Olivetti’s sparkling glass headquarters in Milan. 

But Nizzoli’s major design triumphs for Olivetti 
were the Lettera 22 portable and the Lexikon 80 
standard typewriters. The Lettera 22 appeared in 
1950 and has since become a favorite symbol of design 
excellence. With the Lexikon 80, which appeared 
earlier, in 1948, Nizzoli introduced two significant 
innovations. He abandoned the one-piece housing (or 
the old attempt at a one-piece housing) for a case in 
two neat sections, and instead of trying to hide the 
seam he boldly made use of it as a design motif. As for 
the Irish stew of levers, gears, springs, and knobs at 
either end of the carriage Nizzoli managed to 
arrange all that in a continuity of body work. The 
instrument as a whole had the look of an industrial 
sculpture. ““No company has vet produced a typewriter 
as handsome as the Lexikon 80,” announced the Bul- 
letin of the Museum of Modern Art in New York, on 
the occasion of the Olivetti exhibit which it mounted 
in 1952. And the judgment may still be true. (Since 
1952, Olivetti products have been shown in a great 
number of expositions, most recently again last May 
by Zurich’s Kunstgewerbermuseum. ) 

The Lexikon held the market for over a decade, 
intil replaced in 1959 by the current Diaspron. The 
mechanism of the Diaspron incorporates a number 
of technical improvements over its predecessor, but 
whether or not the new Nizzoli design is an improve- 
ment is arguable. Those wide, graceful, sliding angles, 
ontrasting sharply with the rounded solidity of the 
Lexikon, could be considered either very mannered 
or very original. It all depends on whether the 
machine’s arbitrarily faceted surfaces remind you 
of crumpled cellophane, or of a diamond. But if the 
Diaspron design has earned Nizzoli a good deal of 
adverse criticism (as well as some ecstatic praise), 
it did not stop him from applying the same angularity 
to the Summa Prima 20, Olivetti’s new hand-operated 
adding machine. Nor does it cause much doubt that 
Nizzoli, the incarnation of an epoch in design that 
rnay be coming to an end, is the Grand Old Man of 


Italian industrial design. 


The most recent contributions to Olivetti product 


design have been made by Ettore Sottsass, Jr. Of 
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mixed Austrian and Italian parentage, Sottsass is an 
up-and-coming young man in his early 40’s who was 
knocking around in architecture, interior, and indus- 
trial design (including four months in the George 
Nelson office) until] Adriano tapped him in 1956 to 
design Olivetti’s electronic computer, the Elea 9003, 
just introduced on the market. 

At present this computer is of small importance 
against the backdrop of Olivetti’s enormous produc- 
tion of office equipment. By the end of this year only 
a handful of Eleas will have been installed, while 
IBM’s foreign affiliate, IBM World Trade Corpora 
tion, has already placed hundreds of IBM computers 
in Evropean business offices. But the Elea is the new- 
est and most imposing example of that flair for 
modernism which is such a big part of Olivetti’s 
stock in trade. If the first IBM computers appeared 
in 1953, and if there is now a new American computer 
on the market every week, Olivetti has made up for 
this delay by bringing out a computer that, as a piece 
of industrial design, anyway, is already several years 
ahead of its time. 

ng the Elea, Sottsass and his collabora 
tors had to answer two general demands, one having 
to do with production, the other with their own 
esthetic theory 


Olivetti’s highly decentralized production facilities 


; 


Lign 


; ; 


only ened one knotty problem common to all 
computer design: how to standardize the disparate 
members of an EDP system while minimizing weights 
and volumes, facilitating the assembly techniques, 
and remembering that each installation must vary 
according to the customer’s particular requirement 
and the floor space he has available. Sottsass answered 
these general requirements by starting out wit 
standard racks to hold the electronic and mechanical 
components in each of the chief members of the 

the computer, the control console, the tape 
reading recording units, and the perforated band 
reading units. Although these members differ in a 
multitude of design details, certain motifs are general 
Each rack is a self-supporting, spot-welded metal 
frame standing on identical footings (vertically ad- 
justable castor-legs housed in machined aluminum 
castings). The racks are clothed for the most part in 
standardized panels of silver anodized aluminum. 
Access to the internal.components of each member 
is provided by swinging doors or removable panels, 
or both. Finally, the computer is connected to its 
auxiliary equipment, disposed along the flanks, by) 
an overhead cabling system which permits installa- 


tion of the Elea (unlike other computers, whose 


cabling is underground) without tearing up and re- 


making the customer’s flooring. 
Thus, for example, the main computer member 
consists of individual racks (called “‘wings’’) which 
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are hinged together in the wide dimension in groups 
of threes (“ternions’”).. The necessary number of 
ternions, depending on the required computer capac- 

are added on in the long dimension. The contro 
console is attached to one end of the line of ternions 
The outside wings of each ternion swing open on 


caster footings to allow access to the electronic com- 


ponents. These two outside wings are faced in alumi- 


num panels which hang on the frame as simply as 
coat on a hook, removable for inspection. Eact 
lion is joined to the next in line by an “extensior 
ch, at certain points, serves as support and 

of entry of the overhead cabling 
As for the esthetic problem, Sottsass has a lot 
leas about what office equipment in general should 
and they all begin with the assertion that design 
culpture is at the point of no advance. “Why not 
Chadwick do the s ure?” he says, suggesting 
hat the various forms of personalized design of office 
equipment can only create—have so far only created 
a visual confusion in the office which is inconsistent 
chnology’s } rationalizing the wor} 
In designing the Elea, 
from personal expression 
based on the simplk 
pernap 
iew and 
squares 
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a corne} 
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il planes single exception 
console keyboard, which neces 
towards the operator.) Finally 
designers seem to have turned the technicai re 
ons mentioned : ago to the advantage 
inotner one ol | I ic ambitions: to bring 
togetne! to a simple architectonic unit) 
Thus, tl e of standard racks to satisfy the need 
yr production efficiency also serves to put the majo. 
lement he s\ mM i he same } eight just below 
general use of unframed aluminum 
iclose the racks, another point of stand 
ation, creates a visual theme connecting all the 
lisparate objects stem. And if the overhead 
cabling ducts were designed primarily to help facili 
ate installation (the first Elea was installed in three 
lays), they also accentuate the rectangular motif of 
vhole design, providing a visual as well as ai 
electrical hook-up of the system 


Between Camillo Olivetti’s “serious and elegant,”’ 
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ttsass would probably put the accent on serious 
But the design of the Elea, which is anything but 
ulptural, and nothing if not serious, has an impos- 
ing style. It is the undeniable elegance of the simplest 
linear forms arranged according to their own logi 
rhis would seem to be perfectly orthodox Bauhaus 
50-vears-later. Sottsass himself prefers to think that 
there is any outside comparison to be made, it is 
h Japanese style. Perhaps the Elea is really 


German nor Oriental. Perhaps it is Greek 


It is easy to suppose that Olivetti’s prestigious 
reputation stands mainly on its sophisticated avant- 
gardism in advertising and industrial design. This 
may not be true. Products and advertising are what 
the public sees first, but they may not be what the 
public notices most. Between Olivetti’s advertising 
and design, and run-of-the-mill advertising and de- 
sign, the distinctions are great only to the instructed 
eyes of professionals. But in the fields of factory 
architecture and workers’ welfare, the differences 
between Olivetti and the next guy are vast, and well 
known. The firm is a national] institution, and an 
Italian who greets any other typewriter with indif- 
ference will invariably respond te an Olivetti machine 
by saying “Com’é bella” (roughly: “Gee, that’s 
great!’’). But is this because of the products Italians 
have seen or the factories and social services they 
have heard about? 

If Olivetti factories are well known for not looking 
like factories, the main reason is that the company 
thinks of the industrial organization “‘not simply as 
a produc tion center, but also as a place where peopl 
work together and live together,” and its factory 
architecture expresses one aspect of this philosophy 
Back in depression days, when rising production re 
quired more production space, Adriano Olivetti began 
picking his architects as he picked his commercial 
artists and industrial designers—on the basis of how 
well they understood the human element. For the 
initial additions to the Olivetti plant, in 1934, he 
called in two young architects named Luigi Figini 
and Gino Pollini, whose internationalist-style work 
he had seen at the Triennale in Milan the year before. 
With their subsequent additions of 1941, 1949, and 
1957, they have created the three-block-long, five- 
story glass facade that is the chief feature of Oli- 
vetti’s installations in Ivrea. Together these installa- 
tions look less like a production complex than a 
university campus, and they attract about 20,000 
visitors a year. 

Olivetti has built plants in half a dozen other 
Italian towns, most notably at Pozzuoli, where anec- 


dote has it that tourists happening by the factory 


have mistaken it for a summer resort and stopped 


to ask for rooms. As the Italians say, “se non é vero, 
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Opposite: facade of main plant 


Ivrea 


Figini and Pollini 


worker 


1938-57 


in 


é ben trovato”—“if it isn’t true it might as well be.” 
Snuggled in among the hills just west of Naples, 
Luigi Cosenza’s split-level, glass-enclosed, multi-color 
cruciform, surrounded by well-appointed gardens, 
looks out over a row of umbrella pines into an expanse 
of the Mediterranean holding Capri and Ischia in the 
distance. The theme has been carried to Olivetti’s 
recent foreign installations. Probably a lot of ink 
will be spilled by critics trying to decide whether 


Marco Zanuso’s new Olivetti plant in Sao Paulo is 
a step forward in the progress of modern design, or 
a step backwards, or just a step aside. But whatever 
the decision, the glass and concrete building is un- 
questionably much less a factory than a place where 
people work together (there is a difference); and, 
as such, only the latest example of an Olivetti 
tradition. 

Olivetti has showrooms in the main cities of Europe 
and the Americas, and here again the accent is on 
modernism and excellence. The styles vary widely, 
according to the architects—from the rich, colorful 
fantasy of the New York showroom (designed by 
Milanese architects Belgioioso, Peressutti and Rogers 


in 1954), to the more restrained but equally colorful 


decor of the new showroom in Dusseldorf (Ignazio 
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been begun by founde 

Adriano Olivetti, often 

if other directors, who 

o their present scope. Adriano Oli 


adened 


dead at » age of 59 in 1960, is a unique figure 


modern business. He may not be the 


tive who seriously tnougnt that “we have 


he great responsibility of making this factory a small 


f civilization’’—as he said upon the opening of 


»u 


new plant in 1954. But he seems to be the only one 


who was seriously willing to accept the consequences 
yf thinking such a thing 

His way was paradoxical. A tenacious aristocrat 

in the matter of advertising and product design, 

Adriano Olivetti was a democrat’s democrat when 

» the economics of the corporation and the 

politics of labor-management relations. Olivetti con- 


the compan siders the whole range of corporate services, for 
appropriate > tm ive example, as “a complex of normal rights of the 
has been mos workers, and not a series of concessions and privi- 
welfare fund wa in 1909, the \ : eges established unilaterally by management.” And 
Camillo Olivetti founded in the minds of some of Adriano’s associates, the day 
befor when he would turn over the ownership of the com- 

Il, corporat ‘rvices in pany to its employees was probably not far off. 


schoo] [In contrast, Olivetti advertising and product design 
fastened to the assumption that “public taste,” 


far from being either good or bad, simply doesn’t 


‘xist. Its products and advertising campaigns there 
fore do not try to meet public taste; they are designed 


even extends to the names 


create it ttituade 


Ss products “Tetractys” whose 


to word-game fanciers—was 


double-register, memory 
julpped , -mechanical printing calculator 
] 


orde | ni e the sophisticated level on whic! 


can solve complicated problems. “A cul 

name for a cultivated product,” says adve 

g director Riccardo Musatti. The most interesting 
Olivetti’s roster of cultivated names is unquestion- 
the electronic computer. The brain- 

f Franco Fortini, Olivetti’s chief copywrite 
Milanese poet of some repute, the name refers 
ancient Greek city of Elea, located in southern 

and frequented by philosophers and mathe 
maticians. ““Elea”’ also signifies “E}Laboratore Elet- 
tronico Aritmetico’’—arithmetic electronic elaborator 
Ail these examples of Olivetti’s modernism have 


t so many expressions of Adriano’s own per- 


is 


ound onality. And they are the result of the iron-handed, 


and, sometimes even autocratic, way he ran the business 


So that when he died almost two years ago everybody 


includes 
velopments quite naturally wondered, “What's Olivetti going to 
250 private do now?” 


long-tern One thing it can’t do, as every company executive 
by the readily admits, is replace Adriano’s imagination. “He 


as always thinking,” recalls one of his associates, 
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The ALUMINUM PLAYGROUND equipment, created for the Alcoa Forecast 


program, is an eye-catching combination of geometry and color, and it is also de- 
signed to please the ear and the foot. 


Children’s outdoor play equipment has come a long 
way since the swing made of a discarded tire sus- 
pended from the limb of an oak tree in the front yard, 
but modern equipment often lacks variety. The designs 
on these pages were inspired in part by the need for 
diversification. The other part of the inspiration was 
Auminum Company of America’s invitation to Martin 
Rosenzweig (graphic and exhibition design consul- 





tant) and Harold Krisel (architectural designer with 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill) to submit some ideas 
for “Forecast,”’ Aleoa’s program commissioning dra- 
matic, advanced designs in aluminum for use in its 
advertisements and promotional material (ID, July, 
1957). In preparing Forecast, back in 1956, Alcoa 
asked New York’s Museum of Modern Art about 
designers who were doing interesting things with 
metal. A vear earlier Rosenzweig and Krisel had won 
the Museum’s play sculpture competition with a metal- 
tube noisemaker much like the Alumophone shown 
here. They seemed a natural choice for Alcoa, and just 
their choice of design project was play- 
ground equipment. From the sketches Rosenzweig 
and Krisel showed Alcoa, six were chosen because they 
offered ideas for equipment supplementary to existing 
playgrounds. The designers made models and working 
drawings for these six items, but Alcoa did not release 
them until this fall 
Most playgrounds have swings, slides, teeter-totters 
devices which obvicusly contribute chiefly to a 
hild’s sense of motion. The Alumophone, spectrun 
sundial, climbing rings, tactile hopscotch, stepping 
ones, and giant blocks are intended to sharpen the 
primary sensations of touch, sight, and sound, as well 
as motion 
Spectrum colors are repeated in the sundial, Alumo 


phone, and bloc! The sundial has 12 different 


colored, porcelain-enameled segments to represent the 


urs, making it possible for children who cannot yet 

ad a clock to tell time. (“Come home when the 
shadow reaches red.”’) The Alumophone repeats nine 
colors in its graduated, anodized tubes. Tubes of equa 
height are the same color and produce like tones when 
struck. The line of pipes can be arranged as a fence, 
a maze, an undulating line, or a forest. Variations it 
touch as well as sight are provided by the giant blocks, 
which are textured in addition to being colored. They 
are dent-resistant: outer aluminum panels are lami- 
nated to honeycomb aluminum frames. (Rubbe 
jumpers along the edges help avoid dents in active 

nilaren., ) 

The tactile hopscotch is best used by a shoeless, 
sockless child. Each of its nine panels has a different 
texture, giving a different sensation 

‘he stepping stones are designed to provide a play 
surface with added dimensions. Its modular units are 
four-foot squares of cast aluminum, half negativ: 
(10 inches deep), half positive (12 inches high) 
Rubber insets prevent slipping 

The climbing rings are something like a conven 

ial jungle gym, but their open arrangement gives 

hild more freedom for climbing and swinging. The 
init’s design suggests motion, and serves as an inter- 
mediate form between the angular blocks and the 
rounded stepping stones.—E.C 











Words, letters, numbers, coats of arms—all are the PRODUCT GRAPHICS 
that adorn or clutter nearly every product from automobiles to scrub brushes. As 
symbols, their basic functions are identification (as on nameplates) or instruction 
(as on control panels), but they must also perform a host of secondary tasks, some 


of which conflict with the primary motive communication. The problems of 


graphics for communication are discussed below; those concerning graphics for 


instruction will be treated in Part II of this article in February. sy mauve vorr 


It was cartoonist Abner Dean who first observed that 
“everybody’s got to have a label,” and certainly the 
American consumer is deluged with them. The label 
on his coat may read Brooks Brothers, and various 
buttons identify him as an Elk, a Lion, or a Mason. 
And although it may not be immediately apparent that 
his car is a Ford, it is clear that he bought it from a 
dealer in Indianapolis, went to Purdue University, is 
a member of the AAA, and has traveled to Ausable 
Chasm. At home, he has a tv set stamped Magnavox 
(also stamped COLOR across the bottom so he will 
know he is watching color tv). He shaves with a 
Schick, mows the lawn with a Sunbeam, and takes pic- 
tures with a Bell & Howell. (How does he know? The 
graphics tell him so.) Furthermore a thousand ghostly 
personages haunt his possessions: a Magic Chef 
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Some labels take their appeal from the dream of 
motion. Progress may be difficult to define, but motion 
is its simplest expression, and what better invitation 
than to be dynamic, to ramble, or dart like a lark? 
Failing names like these, it is still possible to slant 
the lettering into the wind, or add wings or comic 
book vibration brackets (2) 


There is of course a good deal of logic in calling an 


automobile a rambler or a lark, or in trying to suggest could tell whic 


h h 


graphically that an outboard motor has something to dies ;' 
do with speed. But just as, in the thirties, the “stream- 
lining’ appropriate to one kind of motion got designed 
first into all moving objects, and then into toasters and 
radios that were poised for flight, so are the graphics 
of motion now applied to products that have no inten 


) 


t f budging an inch (2) 


ion O 
The mystical power of meaningless numbers 1s less 
easy to account for, but the evidences of it are obvious 
If this is a good year for 600-B or Mark LV or 707, vor 
can attach thing from a roadgrader to a 
eggbeater ; i laticall lake 1 merchandise 
attrac 

The strength i the ‘stl abel is rooted in the 
consumer’s willingness uy an illusion instead of 
product—a feeling rather than a thing But even so, 
most prestige names have been grossly overworked; 
‘vthing has become deluxe and special until, iron 
if the terms have any value, it is In inverse 
yroportion to their glossiness—the cheaper products 
ire those which brandish the fanciest titles, and the 
regal trappings fool those who can least afford 
deceived. This s pertectiv appropriate In a 
lls women “ladies”’ only when trying 

them bargain basement merchandise 
jut product graphics have a role beyond snobber 
r inverse snobbery. They have to identify products 
ind contribute to their physical attractiveness, and 


this f ion becomes increasingly important as more 


Ls Tune 
and more products become plain, simple boxes. Cars 
are flat boxes, tvs square boxes, refrigerators tall 
boxes. It is often difficult to tell the ionizer from the 
vacuum cleaner, so that the manufacturer not only 
has to give it an alluring name but state quite clear) 
what it is (3). 

The world of things has not alwavs been this cor 
fusing. Once it was possible to tell one automobile 
from another without having to read at all, much less 
go wall-eyed to take in all the letters, or squint, count 
the characters, and guess. Percy Seitlin, in the “Age 
of the Auto,” reminds us of 1911: 





By then, we could name them all 

for each had eves, a face and a body 
like the man behind the counter 

at the grocery store 

or vour well remembered cousins 


who lived in another city 
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Pierce Arrow’s eyes were wide apart; 


Dort was a half-legitimate child, 

but he was there and you accepted him; 
Apperson was low and 

Mercer was stubby 

National a lion pouting... 


Today, clean design has polished off the horns and 
headlights, and tucked the billowing vacuum cleaner 
bag inside a tank. Distinctive surface forms are al- 
most extinct, and graphics are all that remain to en- 
tertain the eye (4). 

If a word is meant to inform, it should be designed 
so that it is legible. And if it is meant to be decora- 
tive, it should still be treated as a word and not as a 
group of graphic abstractions. For letters have a 
peculiar faculty of teasing the mind; they demand to 
be deciphered, and if they cannot be, the result may 
frustrate rather than decorate. Yet, is one supposed 


or 


to read the low silvery line, “Thunderbird,” or is it 


just a decorative dash to accent the front bumper? 
Are those widely-spaced, three-dimensional beads 
decorating the rear end of an Oldsmobile supposed to 
be recognizable? And what about those shriveled, 
lonely letters on the Kelvinator freezer chest? Are 
they either legible or decorative (5) ? 

In their way, faces carry as many associative im- 
plications as names and symbols. Italics are consid- 
ered graceful and feminine. Bold, heavy letters are 
masculine. Clear, even types are disciplined, mechan- 
ical, professional. And then occasionally someone 
breaks the rules, successfully puts typewriter type 
on a refrigerator, and a whole new set of implications 
is born. At the moment there is a movement afoot for 
a clearer graphic style. This is variously called “mod- 
ern,” “classic,” or “highbrow.” The predominant type- 
face is a squarish roman letter (6) — but this is 
not an exclusive requirement. Italics are frequently) 
used, alone or in combination with roman, to distin- 
guish two types of information on a label (6) 
The total effect of this style is understatement. And 
it is generally supported by a color scheme to match 
—subdued, unobtrusive, nearly monotone. For in- 
stance, light lettering will appear on a charcoal, 


bronze, copper, gray, or black background, or vice 
versa. Metallic nameplates with polished letters em- 
bossed or debossed in a three-dimensional effect, are 
particularly suited to this style. And one manufac- 
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turer (Park Electrochemical Corporation) has devel- 
oped a process that combines glossy and matt surfaces 
on anodized aluminum, which is also compatible to it. 
For an actual example of the difference between high 
and lowbrow product graphics (7), compare the be- 
fore and after styling on the Hershey photographic 
equipment. (Lowbrow graphics can be characterized 
as informal, casual, ostentatious, confused, and un- 
coordinated.) The early model has three typefaces of 
different thicknesses and sizes; in the cleaned-up ver- 
sion, the flashy model name is dropped and the rest 
of the words are given equal billing in a neat Roman 
\ pe. 

Typography can also be an important marketing 
tool. A manufacturer may be able to adapt a product 
to several markets by subordinating the brand name 
to a variety of model names with their own distinctive 
type. Hamilton, for instance, recently gave one Skotch 


Kooler two labels, Trail Blazer and Skylander (9). 
The first appeals to rugged campers, the second 
to the less adventurous picnic crowd. The character- 
istics claimed as peculiar to each were stressed by 
an adaptation of Barnum type on a two-toned khaki 
background on the Trail Blazer, and a Copperplate 
Bold against a two-toned blue body on the Skylander. 
In each case the company name forms a subordinate 
part of the design, a neat underline or a circle around 
the principle logo. 

Since the development of adhesives, the label itself 
has become a much more flexible affair. The old metal- 
lic nameplate that had to be fastened on with nuts and 
bolts is being replaced by the pressure-sensitive label. 


Obviously cheaper and easier to apply, it is—from the 


manufacturer’s point of view—perfect for a wide 


- 
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solved DY 


own, 
peeling pressure-sensitive 
peeling identity has partly been 


problem 
framing the label within a plate or a re- 
cessed area on the product itself; the raised edge foils 
picky fingers. This mounting method also has the ad- 
vantage of making the name appear to be an integral 
part of the product, while offering the flexibility of a 
removable label. Using this method, Buick can change 
the model names on its various cars simply by apply 

ing different anodized aluminum labels to a standard 
(10). In this the 

Buick to 


shields. 


frame case, model name is fea- 


tured and is reduced a heraldic symbol 


f three Similarly, in the recently designed 
nameplates for Remington Rand’s Univac system (10), 
the typography, though far from consistent from one 
kind of label to another, makes a clear distinction be 

n the two graphic elements—the constant trade 
e and the changing model name. The Univac sym 
s die-cast into the left side of the plate; the right 
is left blank to 


On the 


receive the pressure-sensitive 


name. legal plates required on thess 





PRODUCT GRAPHICS 


machines, there is the same distinction: the emblem 
is a colorful silk-screen on the left, the right is left 
blank for stamping. 

Given the problem of having to include a variety 
of names on a single plate, most designers seem to 
prefer arrangements like Buick’s and Remington 
Rand’s, i.e., to limit the company identification to a 
svmbol, leaving the full name for the model. Sears 
Roebuck, which confronts the problem repeatedly in 
labeling its multiple-brand merchandise, has solved 
it by dropping the store name in most cases and, 
where it does appear, putting it in a disk as though it 
were just a symbol, and separating it from the brand 
name (11). 

Corporate identity also raises a host of problems 
in product graphics. There is first of all the problem 
of the ancient or unsuitable logo that has to be re- 
tained for various reasons sentimental to econom- 
ic — and that plays hob with a well-designed modern 
product. Sometimes it is possible for the designer to 
change the logo enough to make it more compatible. 
Egmont Arens, who has handled the Hobart account 
for 30 years, has been permitted to adapt the logo to 
the product (12). By comparison, the Thor tool 
(12) has a graphic styling very like the old Hobart 
logo, and the tool and logo obviously do not mix. One 


solution to the unchangeable logo is to clean it up with- 


out altering its basic character. Monte Levin reno- 
vated the logo for Sylvania by modifying the propor- 


tion and spacing of type (15). 
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Corporate identity can also be a problem when the 
program has been established by a designer whose 
rientation is two-dimensional graphics or by a man- 
agement who conceives it to be a device primarily for 
printed material. By the time the mark comes to the 
product designer’s hands, it is frequently too late to 
change it. 

One other source of complication in product graph- 
ics is the advertising agency. Sometimes an advertis- 
ing campaign for a product will also include redesign- 
ing its graphics. But the label’s main function is to 
tie-in with the message at the time of the campaign. 
This does not necessarily result in bad graphics, of 
course, but it may later require the designer to incor- 
porate a visually awkward element into his design 

ices (14). 

1 model, The nameplate, like the label on a package, once 

— restricted the designer to a particular area in space. 
A self-contained metal plate, it was confined by custom 
to certain locations — handles, hubcaps, the center of 
a fan, or the trim on a radio. These are still logical 
places to put a name, but they are no longer the only 
places it appears. 





The designer today operates on the technologically 
alid assumption that almost any part of the product 
is a possible surface for identification. This has led 
to such justifiable uses of the nameplate as veiling 
an unattractive mechanical element or disguising 
a seam. But it has also led to its incorporation into 
a functioning part of the product, and this can be 
exasperating. How is a secretary to know, for in- 


stance, that the “Royal” emblem on her typewriter 


is also the release for the catch that opens the top 


By, 


a filling station attendant 
to guess whl t 1 Pontiac hide the cap to the 
gas tank (16, abo 

There is also t question of proportion. Is there 
any reason why a big refrigerator may be permitted 
small label, but a little transistor must carry the 
weight of a disproportionately huge name (17)? The 
appliance held has come around to accepting that its 
products needa mn be identified from a distance of 

one mile, at a speed of 150 miles an hour. As 
intimate object carried close to the head, isn’t the 

portabie radio deserving of ilar re-evaluation ? 
lo the question of proportion can be added that 
multiplication. Does a broiler oven (17). already 
identified by a neat little label on its case. also have 
ters across the 
permanently obscuring 

Is it necessary for a lawn- 
mower (1/) to have four identification plates, two 
within four inches of each other on the main body, 

0 at an interval of a foot on the handle? 
“e and frequency of identification fre- 
depends upon marketing considerations, too 
irers make sharp distinctions between 
various uses as identification, decoration, or 
ing—and to design it accordingly. One could, 
example, forgive Studebaker for spreading its 
name across the rear guard of its first farm trucks 
on the grounds th: hey were new to the market and 
the competition was solidly established. But this 
makes the |: an advertisement, and permanently 
so. It is a kind of labeling that turns the consumer 
into an voluntary sandwichman. Once a consumer 


buys : ct n't he entitled to think of it—and 








have others think of it—as his personal property, for 
his private use? Labels that are meant to identify 
a product in a store can be as big and shiny as the 
market demands, but they should be removable. The 
label that follows a man into his home should behave 
like a guest, rather than an in-law. 

Although this would seem to run counter to the 
instincts of both mothers and sales managers, there 
are indications that it can happen. In housewares, 
for example, a distinction is frequently made between 
temporary advertising labels and permanent labels 
of identity. The first may be bright paper stickers 
listing the product’s uses, extolling its virtues, and 
distinguishing it as “advertised in Life’, “‘guaranteed 
by Good Housekeeping”, and finally, ““made by Gris- 
wold.” The permanent identification, a trademark or 
tradename, is usually molded into the plastic or metal 
body and—unaccentuated by color—is nearly invisi- 
ble. Despite the fact that this restraint is due partly 
to economy (a permanently fastened label costs 
more) and utility (the plaque type of labels are diffi- 
cult to keep clean), the method recommends itself to 
other types of products. 

Often the designer can strike a blow for modesty 
in labeling by convincing a client that it is not always 
necessary—and can be downright disadvantageous 
to hit his customer over the head with his nameplate. 
Albrecht Goertz cut the number of nameplates on one 
manufacturer’s paper punch from three to one, and 
in another instance, hid the nameplate of a fountain 
pen on the small beveled edge ef the cap. And Schory- 
Steinback Associates have obviously shown the 
Hershey Division of Simpson Electric Company that 
the labeling for its equipment need not equal the 
intensity of the lamp it identifies. As a matter of fact, 
the more modest label will appeal more strongly to the 
desired market — the professional photographer. 


Now that decoration itself is once more permissible 


in design generally, names and other identifying sym- 
bols may no longer have to do double duty in chrome. 
The letters on the 1962 cars, for example, have tended 
to come closer together again, often to the point of 
legibility. Moreover, there is now a wide variety 
of abstract-decorative materials—such as embossed 
or printed aluminum panels, Mylar-vinyl laminates, 
or plastic coated papers. The standard designs on 
these to date are simulated leather textures, grid 
patterns, wavy lines or other textures resembling 
cement, ocean waves, finger prints, wood-worm tracks 
and the like. 

While these decorative elements have often been 
very badly used—and no doubt will continue to be— 
their abuse is not intrinsic to them. There is no reason 
to believe that they cannot serve both to enhance the 
appearance of products, and to allow the label to go 
quietly back to its appropriate role: identification. 
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of the I1CSID IN VENICE rode to their meetings in water taxis. That kind of 
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business-like attitude pervaded the whole conference: decisions were reached, 


id intentions were obviously purposeful. The action 


Speaker's spoke On schedule, an 


nd the organization’s basic problem: how to work out a means of 


voivea around tn 


. . . . . 

working toget! , anda thus became a truly protessional 
Venice did not p! 

ouncil of Societies otf 


going about the business oft 
Assembly, September 13 throug! 
“arnestness. For one thing 
25 member societies fron 
evidence of substance, alone, 
encourage a spirit of seriousness and 
he words of president Misha Black of 
“We have managed to successfully surmount 
periis of infancy and now stand ready to confront 
challenges of adolescence. Our growth shows the 
wish among industrial designers to have an 
rnational representative body. We have provided 
a bridge of understanding. This is a good beginning 
toward proving that it is possible to work together 
vard common objectives.”’ 
was taken up with efforts to 
to perfect the machinery for work 
more closely together. Areas of common concern 
ywecame clearer, which in turn made it possible to ex- 
areas of controversy with some equanimity 
there seemed to be more of the former than 
latter, although no one could have drawn this 
lusion from the first business session. Almost as 
had convened at the Fondazione Cini on the 
f San Giorgio Maggiore, the Assembly ran 
hotly debated differences of opinion over 
ation of Yugoslavia, the first iron-curtain 
» request membership in the Council. The 
itch delegation led the fights against admission by 


challenging the validity of the 600-plus membership 








ire claimed by the Federation of Artists and 


Applied Arts of Yugoslavia, and by questioning the 


Yugoslav definition of industrial designer 


Speaking for the Yugoslav society, Miroslav Fruht 


conceded that the make-up Ot his group was broader 


than that defined by the ICSID, but said that of its 
600 members, more than half were active in areas 
that came within the Council’s definition. For evidence 
he pointed to examples of the work of Yugoslav 
industrial designers on view at the International Ex 
hibit of Industrial Design, sponsored by the Assembly 
and running concurrently with it in the same building 

His position was supported by Misha Black who 
said that the Co il’s executive board had examined 
the Federation’s application closely, and had found 

at its membership included those engaged in the 
legitimate practi f industria] design under the 


Council’s tern olitic: ‘onsiderations, Black con- 
tended, should no ict if a country’s designers 
function in a capacity a able to the ICSID terms 
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provide a body of common attitudes, Bernadotte 
thinks. And these will eventually become a common 
professional heritage. 

In between these business sessions were laced three 
open sessions given over to papers and discussion on 
The Function of Indutrial Design in the Community, 
The Training of Industrial Designers, the The 
Profession of Industrial Design. Bernadotte, Karl 
Schwanzer (Austria), and Georges Combet (France) 
were the speakers on the first topic; Peressutti, Jay 
Doblin (U.S.), and Tomas Maldonado (Germany) 
gave papers on the second; and Peter Muller-Munk 
(U.S.), Alberto Rosselli (Italy), and Ilmari Tapio- 
vaara (Finland) represented the third. Of the three, 
the session on the training of industrial designers was 


the liveliest, largely because Maldonado’s paper raised 
a heated response. (Note: ID will reprint the Maldo- 
nado paper in a future issue.) For the rest, the 


comment of one delegate is probably an accurate 
summary, “Much of what they said was, of course, 
deathless, but there were just too damned many 
papers.” Excerpts from several of them, as well as 
from Sir Herbert Read’s after-dinner speech at the 
opening banquet, appear here. 

In contrast to the open sessions, participated in by 
observers, wives, and guests—estimated by registra- 
tion figures at over 150 persons—the business sessions 
were limited to six delegates from each country repre- 
sented in the Council, with one member from each 
society in each country serving as a voting delegate. 
[he voting delegates from the United States were 
ASID president Raymond Spilman and IDI president 
Leon Gordon Miller. 

The business sessions concluded with the election 
of a new executive board representing Sweden, Eng- 
land, Italy, Belgium, and the United States. For the 
two years ahead, ICSID will be governed by Count 
Sigvard Bernadotte as president The two new vice 
presidents are Jay Doblin and Alberto Rosselli, editor 
of Stile Industria. The new secretary-treasurer is 
Madame Josine des Cressonnieres of Belgium. The 
site chosen for the third General Assembly, at a date 
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THE ASID AT CATALINA ISLAND explored art, technology, and the St. 


Catherine Hotel; heard about “ideal” fallout shelters; watched and played with the 


experimental creations of student designers; and as the start of a new two-year- 


term policy held on to last year’s officers. sy supirH RANSOM MILLER 


Che American Society of Industrial Designers called its 
17th annual meeting “Design Explorations,” saying: 
‘The second half of the 20th century has been proudly 
described as a period led by science and industry. 
Yet historians have observed that the decline of many 
of the past civilizations has occurred coincident with 
the decline of the Arts. The plan of the 17th annual 
Nichols. 2) E neeting is one of exploration of the accomplishments 


umphibian. 3 
ice Bittle and Bill Gro- ’ j ‘ 
a seat einiiieesih Minin creative arts, to refresh our perspective as designers, 


of science and technology, as well as those of the 
their as members of industry, and as informed citizens.” 
heir position is well taken, even though it is an over- 
simplification of the situation of our times. We can- 
not establish that, in past civilizations, retrogression 

the arts has been coincident with the advance of 

» sciences. Nor can we say for sure that the arts 
are now retrogressing—only that scientific accom- 
plishment and other accomplishments appear to be 
out of step with each other and even traveling at 
different rates. Further, today the subsidizers of 
science and technology and the arts seem often to 
ignore Bacon's finis sci ntiarum, 1.€., “the endowment 
of human life with new inventions and riches.” Of 
today’s most powerful patrons Bacon might still say, 
as he did of the ancients, “There is hardly one single 
experiment that has a tendency [of itself] to assist 
mankind.” 


We are confused by scientific and technological 





accomplishment. “Accomplishment” is a “good word,” 
just as “striving” is a good word. Thus, if the striven 
for is achieved, then the accomplishment, per se, 
must be a “good” thing, particularly if the primary 
decisions are corporate ones which carry anonymous 
responsibility. It is easier to catch a covey than a 
single bird with this sort of sophistry, for the single 
bird has no leader to follow, whereas the covey is 
dependent perforce on the discretion of the leader. 
The remarkable scientific and social truth of this 
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ame | design : : not man’s collaborative power 


0 tissionize, nor that he simply cannot willingly de 


ign far himself the scientifically recommended living 


necropolis. It is that his power has corrupted his 
ision. Whereupon, one observes industrial designers 
convening in the damp, darkish, un-windowed chill 
of a California hotel o1 smiling afternoon to listen 


1? 


Hippocrates tell the 


to an inherit 
impersonal and impartial s ics of the megaton, 
pointing out that lly the underground shelte: 
should contair 


spring and tnat “even 


pregnancy wil e amo the ilis of the 


gopnel 


society. Not o1 speaker, Dr. Sherwin | 

Miller, use the con mal. For him the clean, crisp 
future-indicatiy persons will be killed, 
be maimed, wv cd, u find shelter, will, ' 


Miller, “Have yu 


either for personal or experimental reasons—eve 


will Finally. som me asked Dy 


built a shel Long silence. “Well, we've talked 


about it.’’ Late n conversation, Dr. Miller agreed 


that the decision to build a shelte not is “really 
a philosophic problem” that is obscured by 
tional push-button realities 

Following Dr. Miller : | a hearty meal, 
Rhoades MacBride, presi f Convair Division of 
General Dynamics, presented smaller, but positive 
realities ne The dollar spent on design 


} ] 


should bring back its full value not only in the quality 


of design, but i ts significance. Thus a $31 doorstop 


tor an airplane, ing the time-honored hardwood 
wedge, is an example of over-design, no matter how 
pure in form and performance—particularly if the 
taxpayer's mone spent on it. | do not quarrs 
Mr. MacBride, if he uses money as a measure 
concern, sk materiais used, ratner tni 
measure of value per se. There is a point of diminish 
ing returns ¢ » investment of time, SKill, materials 
and mone reached when other, more 
important, needs must be set :; » to make room fo) 
| 


: 
tne lesser one 


Signil speaker, Anthony To 
liscussed those casual ac 
and design which result in 
s which grow from (1) lack 
the time of making decisions, 
of precise specifications in situa 
mable latitude would permit 
items, (3) a disregard of the 
limits of production tools, and (4) that old 
portmanteau, the } tf Imagination 
Thus the onsidered opposite ends 
of the same string, that is, the conservation of human 
economk presented the problem as 
one of “prior considerations’’—the one dealing with 
“design prioritie the social economic sense, the 


other discus elimination of “prior errors” at 


R6 


< 


the engineering level. On the one hand, we have a 
point of diminishing returns on the investment in 
design: on the other, we have an initial loss resulting 
from improper scheduling of design and/or engineer- 
ing decisions. Succinctly put: If all more important 
human needs have been met, then we can afford, per- 
haps, the luxury of the over-designed doorstop or 
certain other inefficiencies. 

On Saturday the panelists, meeting in the languid 
airs of Avalon at off-season, disdained the assigned 
“Is the artist gaining or losing ground in this 
(Why this? Are others anticipated?) 


topic, 
atomic age?” 
Instead they spoke of the hazards to productivity in 
this age. None seemed optimistic, except moderator 
Millard Foist 


platform optimism 


a management consultant with a nice 
somewhat like that of parents 
who cannot do physics or algebra themselves, but 
advise their children to use a little self-discipline and 
keep trying. None was willing to speak for any group, 
be it painters or architects, or designers, or amateurs 
The final event of the conference, like the final event 
of last year’s conference, was a demonstration of 
unusual projects, most of them designed by students 
Not one of the young persons whose projects were on 
display, and in operation, had need of Millard Foist’s 
incomplicated advice. All were in there pitching, all 
were disciplined. Moreover, none that I talked with 
had any delusions of grandeur or any notions that 
they had gone any great distance. Richard Coss, a 
senior at the University of Southern California, had 
on display a prosthetic device by which a polio victim 
could use a useless hand. He said, “You learn so much 
about the normal hand from the not-normal one.” 
Ed Albright, an Art Center student whose amphibian 
failed to perform as he had intended, replied to ex- 
pressions of regret, “It’s just a matter of gear ratios 
.. better than 
I had hoped for.”” Art Center students Aris Nichols 


and time. Displacement is good, though . 


and Ron Chesley, designers of the “sea saucer,” 
would have liked to have their “toy”’ viewed in terms 
of its usefulness in logging operations, small boat 
harbors, etc. Cole Williams, seven years out of Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology and University of 
Southern California, presented his “desert rat’ on its 
own merits—ride it and see. When asked if it would 
descend stairs, he replied by walking it up the steps 
of the Saint Catherine Hotel (page 85). 

The announcement of new officers, which generally 
concludes ASID’s national meetings, was replaced 
by an announcement of new policy—in the future, 
officers will be elected for two-year terms—and old 
officers. Members voted to implement the policy by 


re-electing for an additional year last year’s officers: 


president Raymond Spilman (page 85); vice-presi- 


dent William Renwick; secretary Clarence F. Graser; 
and treasurer George Payne. 





After two days of business and elections, the IDI IN BOSTON 


discussing computers as they relate to designers, designers as they relate to the world 


spent a day 


at large, and the world at large as it relates to the mass production of excellence. 


Mille 
Harkir 
Coff 


Tangermar 


Like the ASID, the Industrial Designers Institute 
decided this year that running a design society is 
no job for a novice. (With a one-year term of office, 
the executive staff became most effective just when 
it was time for the president to draft his farewell 
speech.) Therefore — during its 23rd annual meeting 
held at Boston’s Statler-Hilton on October 26 and 27 

IDI elected the following officers for a two-year 
term. 

John Vassos was re-elected as chairman of the 
board, and Leon Gordon Miller was re-elected as 
president. Serving with them are Jon W. Hauser, 
executive vice-president ; Theodore C. Clement, secre- 
tary; Yasha Heifetz, treasurer. Regional vice presi- 
dents are Joseph Parriott (who has just been made 
a Fellow), for the east; Montgomery Ferar, for the 
midwest; and Donald W. Brundage, for the west coast. 
President Miller announced the establishment of a 
Boston chapter, and presented its charter to the chap- 
ter’s chairman, William H. Harkins. 

The meeting ended with remarks by Miller, who 
addressed himself to the familiar old question—Is the 
designer a professional? His answer: as a group, 
designers were not and could not be until both pro- 
fessional and educational standards were clearly set. 

On Saturday, October 28th, IDI moved to the 
Somerset Hotel for its First National Design Sym- 
posium, devoted to discussion of ““The Pivotal Forces.” 
Although all the morning speakers began by profess- 
ing (honestly enough, we suspect) not to know what 
the subject meant, it turned out, in effect, to be the 
inevitable subject of all design conferences every- 
where in the world: what is design, and who are 
designers ? 

Elmer Tangerman, editor of Product Engineering, 
led off by comparing the practice of industrial design 
with that of design engineering. ““The designer and 
the design engineer are natural enemies,” he said, 
but went on to suggest that a little hostility is a useful 
thing. “Industry today is like a balanced rock in 
a state of unstable equilibrium, poised between too 
high costs on one side and too high a sales price on 
the other. A little push will send it either way. The 
industrial designer and the design engineer have one 
thing in common here—one of the few things they 
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ive In common, perhaps—they can push either way 

neither needs to be a massive force to be a deci- 
ive one maybe it is just as well that thev are 
opposed; it maintains the precious equilibrium and 
prevents the hairline shift that could upset the whole 
structure.” 

Ralston Coffin, RCA vice-president of advertising 
and sales promotion, read a paper called “Computers 
and Communicatior describing computer abilities 
present and future subject that figured curiousl) 
in the panel discussion at the end of the day 

The final speaker ef the morning was Serge Ivan 
Chermayeff, prof or of architecture at Harvard’s 
School of Desigr The pivotal force affecting all 
design in our societ he said, “is the overwhelming 


fact of mass < Then, incisively, he showed 


how this fac lilitated against design excellence 


“A technically society tends to produce excel- 


+} 


lent staples,” mayeff said, “which is why the 


greatest examples industrial design are to be found 
in a hardware store. In 1945, when I was preparing 
the ‘Design for Use’ exhibition at the Museum of 
Modern Art, | made a lot of designer-enemies by my 
inability to find—after visiting all the major Ameri 
can industrial design offices—more than one example 
of a professionally well-designed product. On the othe 
hand, I found plenty of excellent d4nonymous design 
However, | think we have improved: I have no 
doubt that if | were doing the same exhibition today 
it would be much e: ‘rr to find examples of things 
that are made good on purpose. An affluent, mass 
producing society is hard put to avoid vulgarization 


of its products. Nevertheless our tastes are improving 


The chief obstacle to design excellence is poverty ol! 


purpose. A contemptible purpose can never result in 
a good design, no matter what is done to the product.” 

One student said he was “confused, frustrated and 
worried” by Coffin’s fabulous computers and Cher- 
maveff’s suggestion that technology was not Eden 
“What if, some day, 
asked 


‘No matter what the range of technology covered 


computers can design?” he 
‘They already can,” said Tangerman 
b\ this 


valuable tool,” said Chermayeff, “it is still 


a tool. What goes into a computer is the human com- 

mitment, and ali that can come out is the shape of 

that commitment 
The shape 

of the a panel discussion, moderated by 

William H. Harkins. Publisher Charles E. Whitney 

(INDUSTRIAL DESIGN, /nteriors) questioned the rele- 


commitment dictated the shape 


vance of what designers usually talk about at con- 


ferences l the pivotal forces’) to the kind of 
work they rea lo. “I have been saying for more 
than 20 industrial design is important,” 
not believe that it holds the key 


to what your program calls ‘the forces of freedom.’ 


he said, 
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| do not believe that the industrial designer can save 
the world. What the designer can do—what tradition- 
ally he is superbly equipped to do —is to make the 
world better worth saving.” 

Moderator Harkins objected, “But we designers 
have to be concerned about world problems.” 

“As a man,” Whitney agreed, “the designer cannot 
escape social problems. I expect my doctor to be 
interested in world peace, and improved schools. But 
his professional responsibility is to practice medicine.” 

Architect Jean Paul Carlhian, an erect, ebullient 
Frenchman with a stubbornly good humored unwill- 
ingness to accept the second rate as inevitable, de- 
plored the emphasis that technology has given to 
speed: “The computers Mr. Coffin was talking about 


can fantastically multiply the speed at which we 


work. So what? Why are we all in such a hurry? 
A computer enables me to get work to a client in time 
for a committee to sit around for weeks trying to 
make up their minds whether to decide to think they 
ike it. I want to be the best, not the first.” 

Psychologist J. C. R. Licklider took issue with this. 
“Creativity is doing something good first,”’ he said, 
apparently equating it with competitive enterprise. 
“To do it first, we need complex information fast.” 

“If the news came slower, maybe we would avoid 
some mistakes,” Carlhian insisted. “We already get 
too much too soon.” 

Disturbed by what he called a “needlessly negative 
tone in the morning speeches,” Licklider seemed to 
trace this to a fear that computers would replace 
thinkers. “There is no threat from computers in the 
near future,” he asserted. “I welcome the computer 
as a partner, and if it is more intelligent than I am, 
o.k. But I don’t think that is a risk at present. I like 
computers.” 

“So do I,” mumbled someone in the audience. “But 


[ wouldn’t want my sister to marry one.”—R.C. 
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When a retail merchant stocks over 100,000 items and rings up an annual billion 
dollars in sales, package design is big business. For Montgomery Ward the com- 
plexities of package design are further complicated by experiments in merchandis- 
ing. The following report describes how Ward’s package design section reflects 


the thinking of this COMPANY AT THE CROSSROADS 2» aywrerese: 





PACKAGING WARD 


What is it like to design packages in a department 
that last year processed more than 400 jobs—from a 
comprehensive drug program to simple feature tags? 
Most obviously, it’s like a lot of work. On a typical 
day at Montgomery Ward last month the design staff 
was repackaging detergents, brassieres, marine 
paints, and shotgun shells. They were also redesign- 
ing corporate checks, graphics for delivery trucks, 
and logos for six new brand names. Ten “minor” jobs 
included streamers for furniture, owner’s guides, and 
feature tags. Package design section manager William 
Farr says that, with small jobs, he often has 40 to 
60 design assignments in the shop at one time. 

For Montgomery Ward, whose seesaw financial his- 
tory goes back to 1872 when it started a catalog serv- 
ice for the farmer, the already complex problems of 
package designs are made more so by the merchan- 
dising revolution in which the company is now em- 
broiled. Under Board Chairman Sewell Avery, Mont- 
gomery Ward weathered the depression successfully 
only to stagnate in the years after the war. Because 
Avery refused to invest the company’s money in 
expansion, its post-war sales never went much over 
the $1 billion mark, while those of its arch rival, Sears 
Roebuck, rose from $1 billion in 1945 to over $4 billion 
last year. It was this situation which forced Avery’s 
retirement in 1955, when attorney John A. Barr 
became chairman of the board and launched a half 
billion dollar expansion program which has already 
meant adding 51 new retail stores and 423 catalog 
stores. But Barr’s program means more than just 
adding physical facilities; it is an experiment with 
new (to the company) merchandising techniques. For 
example, Ward recently converted three of its old 
stores to self-service in a cost-cutting test, installed 
vending machines in three locations, and is now nego- 
tiating a merger with Interstate Department Stores, 
Inc. to get a hand in the discount business. In each 
f these experiments the company has called—or will 


Ca on its package desig! staff. Yet six years ago 


iff scarcely existed. 

By 1955, Ward’s old Design Bureau, haven and 
training school for such designers as Richard Latham, 
Dave Chapman, Joseph Palma, and James Teague, 
had virtually died from the stagnation infecting the 
rest of the company. All that remained of Anne 
Swainson’s once-potent Bureau “was a desk in the 
corridor of Ward’s administration building and one 
assistant.”’ But shortly after Barr took over, consult 
ant designer Dave Chapman urged the reactivation of 
a design staff and suggested Frederick W. Priess to 
direct it. Priess had spent eight years designing for 
Ward’s before leaving in 1950 to head up the product 
design department at Hallicrafters. Under his experi- 


enced hand, the new Product and Package Design 


Department has come through a six-year period of 
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rejuvenation and experimentation paralleling that of 
the company. 

Priess has now built up the Design Department 
to its former size and has selected William Farr as 
head of the department’s package design section, with 
responsibility in four areas: corporate identity, brand 
name design, feature tagging and customer litera- 
ture, and packaging itself. An additional responsi- 
bility is simply maintaining visual and dimensional 
order in the merchandise. When the company pur- 
chases sheets from six different sources, for example, 
the packaging group must standardize the folded size 
so that the end packaging will be uniform. (In soft 
lines Ward’s usual method is to set standards, design 
the package and contract with the package supplier, 
then let each sheet source order from him). 

An early and continuing assignment of Farr’s group 
is corporate identity, and much of it is concerned 
with the changing character of Ward’s public image. 
In recent years Ward’s association with the farmer 
has been overshadowed by its wooing of the subur- 
banite. Following its customers in their move from 
the farm to the town, Ward opened its first retail 
store in 1927. By this vear practically every one of 
Ward’s 51 new retail stores were located in suburban 
shopping centers. Four years ago, after a thorough 
study, the packaging group did a contemporary 
version of Ward’s historic M W monogram to rep- 
resent “the new Ward’s” (page 93). But neither sym- 
bol nor exterior signing (which used only the com- 
pany’s last name) accomplished all that was hoped. 
Especially in new areas, customers confused Mont- 
gomery Ward with other retailers named Ward. Now 
the company is using its full name on signs, and the 
package design section has modified their symbol to 
read more literally as M and W letter forms (page 93), 
giving equal billing to the first as well as last initial. 

The development of a brand name program has 
been another important concern of the package design 
group. Armed with a study initiated by Ward’s mer- 
chandising executives, Priess and Farr showed that 
the company was promoting over 250 brand names 
some of them conflicting. Since it is obvious that the 
fewer the brands, the greater the possibility for con- 
centrated promotion, management approved cutting 
the number back to 42 and Farr has tried to create a 
distinct graphic personality for each (see page 97). 
The new brands relate to areas of merchandise as the 
customer thinks of them—for example, Style House 
includes floor coverings as well as furniture. (The 
program might be even stronger if brand names con- 
sistently connoted the type of products they represent. 
Riverside, for example, could be a brand of rice, al- 
though actually it is automotive equipment). Also, be- 
cause the design department is familiar with the mer- 
chandise in dozens of individual lines, it has had good 
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opportunity to suggest additions to certain lines, dele- 
tions in others. 

In another area, feature tags, Ward’s packaging 
group faces more than the usual number of problems. 
The lack of the kind of advertising that goes behind 
national brands places an extra heavy burden on the 
Ward tags (left). If a potential buyer needs infor- 
mation on a Tru-Cold refrigerator, for instance, he 
is apt to get it from the feature tag. This means 
that the packaging group must convert the technical 
information and selling points sent up by the buyer 
into as powerful and attractive a tag as possible. Since 
eight to ten tag groups go out every week, work is 
carefully scheduled by Harold Stocker for Chicago 
and by Harold Chazen for the New York-based design 
detail which takes care of soft line packaging. 

But the packaging group’s most important role is, 
of course, packaging. And here again Montgomery 
Ward’s particular kind of operation requires partic- 
ular handling. Although only 30 per cent of the com- 
pany’s business now comes through catalog sales, 
these are serviced from the same distribution center 
as retail sales, and packaging must be sturdy enough 
to withstand shipping as well as over-the-counter sell- 
ing. At one time, for example, Carol Brent Hosiery 
was packaged in cellophane for retail selling but in 
a simple paper package for mail order. Now the com- 
pany finds it simpler to package both kinds of orders 
in cellophane, but for added protection the mail order 
stockings are slipped into a paper bag before going 
down the conveyer belt from storage room to pack- 
aging floor. 

To insure the sound structure of all packaging, the 
design department’s package engineers advise and set 
standards for each merchandising group. Over half 
the time package engineering supervisor John Jergo- 
van works out his own structural solutions, but he also 
calls on package suppliers for help. It was Continental 
Can, for instance, who contributed to the design of 
the false-bottom folding box (page 94) now being 
used in Ward’s test vending machines. Jergovan had 
first tried to pack the boxes with tissue paper, but 
then he found that the false bottom made a better 
cushioning device for the product when the boxes 
dropped through the vending machines. 

The recent redesign of Ward’s vitamin line shows 
the process by which merchandising aims get trans- 
formed into real packages. While requests for pack- 
aging may come from buyers, department managers, 
or division managers, it happened that merchandising 
vice president Charles W. Wood initiated the pack- 
aging order for vitamins, never a big Ward retail 
item. After Wood decided to push retail sales Kurt 


Ward, the department manager for drugs, and 


Jack Wolf, buyer for drugs, requested a whole new 
packaging program. In September, 1960, they asked 
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Priess and Farr to set up general goals, including a 
cost and time estimate. Since production on the 100- 
item line ran from 2,500 units for one item up to 
1,000,000 units for another, Ward and Wolf decided 
to pro rate packaging costs for the line as a whole, 
thus achieving a low average box and label cost. (The 
company normally expects a new packaging program 
to pay for itself within the first year). Farr set May 1 
as the deadline date, in time to have the line photo- 
graphed for the Fall and Winter catalog. After run- 
ning a survey to determine how Ward’s vitamins and 
drugs were presently packaged, Farr launched a re- 
design program that included a new logo and color 
coding as well as new bottle designs (left). 

A new brand name, “Ward’s Endorsed,” was se- 
lected by sales promotion manager Elwood Powell, 
Kurt Ward, Priess and Farr. The designers placed it 
in the center of a rounded triangle to make a simple, 
strong logo. Farr found that by coordination he could 
reduce the number of bottle sizes in the line from 
ten to eight for considerable packaging savings. He 
also eliminated the existing round bottle shape in 
favor of a rectangular bottle which provides a bigger 
display area and stacks better, important since some 
some of the specialty items come in runs too small 
to warrant boxes. Farr and Priess picked five colors 

red, violet, orange, yellow and blue—for such areas 
of use as maternity and geriatrics. Because they could 
work quickly with already familiar packaging sources, 
the design group finished the assignment a month 
ahead of schedule. 

“One of the problems of working as a service de- 
partment,” says Fred Priess, “is that we seldom are 
in a position to focus on a single program, but must 
shift gears from one problem to another every 15 
minutes. While the outside design consultant has the 
advantage of choosing his job to some extent, we 
have to take them as they come. An advantage we 
have over the consultant,” continues Priess, “is that 
we have had a few years to gain the confidence of 
our clients—the buyers and managers. We are also 
in a position to act as missionaries of good package 
design among our manufacturing sources. We some- 
times find that the same manufacturer who retains 
a good consultant for the design of his products thinks 


any bread-wrapper artist can design his packaging.” 


But with the important exception of not having to 
design against competing brands, Priess believes that 
the merchandising approach of the Montgomery Ward 
package designer is similar to that of the outside 
consultant. Since the design department bills the com- 
pany for its time on the board, and for outside type 
and photo services, its operating method is similar 
too. Now that the design department reports to the 
manager of manufacturing and service (chart, page 
91) who reports to merchandising vice-president 
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REVIEW 1962 Cars 








r walls, peering from elevated water tanks, Detroit’s styling reporters have done their 
the 1962 cars look vaguely like each other, or like last year’s models, or those of the 


or something from before the war, or something seen overseas. One small consolation 


‘on makes even the blatantly gross seem dull. If Detroit has noticed that part of the 


eion cars is their differentness from each other. it has tried to achieve the same effect 


very slight variant by a different name. Once again, this leads the customer to think 


ange of choice. Once again, he hasn’t. There is so much frenetic overlap in internal 
desion that a small car can, for instance, cost the same as a large one with the distinc- 


them being simply one of greater or lesser MaSS. BY DANIEL LIST 





Compact 

Valiant This economy cousin of the Plymouth is decked with 
nore chrome and bezazz, and is available with bucket seats. It is 
one of the few ar satu an alternator instead of the old- 


fashioned generator 


2. Corvair ewest in Chevrolet's Corvair line is the Mon 900. The 
basic line of the Corvairs has been continued, but a fake air intake is 
tacked on the front. The coupes and other two-door models have 


kept Corvair sales up to expectancies 


3. Falcon Ford adds a luxurious simulated wood station wagon to 
the Falcon line. Mechanical changes are few, and only minor doctor- 


ing has been done on styling. Ford rarely tinkers with a winner 


4. Tempest Pontiac's small offering retains its mechanically ingen- 


ious transaxle and re driveshaft, but abandons the traditional 


ntiac split grille General Motors” look. The four-cylinder 


ine, actually a half-eight, is a unique “first” in American motoring 


5 Rambler American Rambler has redesigned the grille in the 
American line, which last year resembled nothing so much as an 
arrangement of strips of razor blades. Note also a rear quarter design 


iscent of yme irrently available English cars 


nbler American 


2. Chevrolet Corvair 


Ford Falcon 


Pontiac Tempest 





Super compacts 


Ow 3 allabie in nit 
ugh Ford: there is 
it does away with the 


Thunderbird rear end 


the Special adds a jazzy 
brakes guick has introduced 
i inciude 


nounted gear shift 











Rambler Classic 





Standards 


1. Ford Ford comes in two shapes this year 


Complicated costs money 


simple or complicated 


simple is for the police. The standard line 
entitled Fairlane, which used to be Ford's 


luxury tag. The top of 


the line is now the Galaxie, which features extra chrome trim, but 
retains the now-typical Ford bull's-eye tail-light and continuous- 
pattern grilles 


2. Chevrolet Chevrolet has finally abandoned fliyaway fins and 
picked up some rear-end ideas from the Pontiac 


division, -a trick 
tried by Edsel some years 


ago. The Impala, its best 
broad, four-headlight front 


tandard sedan 


Plymouth Plymouth has disposed of the outrigger tail-lights, sim- 
ified their line. In an age of convexity *lymouth features a concave 
e with four lights, nicely mounted. The mesh design of the grille 
iscent of the Sunbeam electric shaver head, only in reverse 
wi press the Dart from here ! I last year's 
prompted ther to concentrate on it as their 
the Seneca and Phoenix 


Lancer and \ ar 


+ 


prime 
categories. The resemblance 


remarkable e.g. the fender 
ling details 


Chevrolet 


os smar 














4. Dodge 





Oldsmobile 








5. Buick 


Super. standards 


r quite been repudiated 
e Oldsmobile F-85 and 


the long, low. thir 





Dodge Polara 


Studebaker Hawk 





." 
- 


’ ed se 
, , — 
; . ard an ee rs oe ee ee 
1. Ford Thunderbird 4 


Chevrolet Corvette 
Sports cars 


another two- or Thunder- 
the usual fo 


te late 
ater with the 4 


Studebaker 
lec Kea 
Another 


the period) 
cowl built 


occasio! up with 
new Hawk is 
name fron 


Ford, but not 


als comes 
high styles 
model, the Landau 
ulated 


and the 
austere, it owes something to the 
andau iron stitched onto the fixed 
convertible-shaped top. Very snob 


little change ir 
overall sty Thunderbird 


some unusually for 

a great success. Almost 

much. A light touch of 

a sin chrome and a business-like dash give this Studebaker the right to call 
tself “Gran Turismo It is that and 


There is 
ling, just small 


details. The 
an dream of 


a sport 
a Maserati 


is stil 


got the kidneys to 4. Corvette 


more 
Chevrolet's 1962 Corvette retains its basic 
car. He hasn't 
. ifferent fender trim and ; 
a Jag o the Thunderbird serves. Also very big differe fende , . 
wealthy college girls, for different reasons 


shape, adds 


doors. It is 


long strip skirt 
variety of horsepowers 


Corvette, this only actual sports car 
produced a fine record e tracks, but makes an 
300 letter ably docile car r around tow 
and a very busy dash 
sler-type open-scoop 
however 


ailable in a limited 
Dodge's P« 


under the 
but factory 


jiara is 


new type for 


modifications 
will be possible. The country’s 

a high-performance, limited-producti has 

Dodge, and a rival 


on the rac 


agree- 

to Chrysler's 
bucket seats, vinyl upholstery 
i utilizes the Chry grille with two 
sadlights: the Polara mounts 


the fender edge 
and are barely 


one set inboard on 
the others fly out on 


the grille 


Signal lights are bur- 
visible except 


head-on. An 
completes the 


elong- 
picture 


awk For Studebaker. Brooks Stevens has styled an attractive 
Hawk odel, probably one of the neatest restyling jobs 





illed Truck 
often the lines still 
able is a line of larger 


optionally with or with- 


up with an original in 
tops just short of being 
i smaller version of the 
it is a neat little vehicle 


Jeep, which it resemble 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 
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1. Jeep 
2. Scout 
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: ECHNICS new products, materials, processes and fintanes 


Quartz-fiber paper 


Hot-and-cold paper ! are available in sheet and roll 

thicknesses of 0015 to .085 
fandas I They widths 
3.000 degrees F.. anging up to 84 inches. Manufacture? 


salle eval outrom er & Sons, Inc., Windsor Locks 


Quartz-fiber paper withs may be ordered in 


pe rature fo 
erates eq 


environments 
remperat 
k in int 
stood bi 


Tough beacons 


V niature 


successfully even atte air-drops 


radio devices operate 


designed 
tions such 
The pape ed ir ‘ 
environmer ith temperatur ‘ OV amily of miniat *-VHF-UHF 
as 159 dey ‘ ad peacon acn t gh it can be 
Increasi! ! irizatic air-dre 1 to remote locations without 
with the 1 alt ! ise in | fecting 1 performance—has been in 
opening Sperry Phoenix Company 
which latively expensive ‘ he g ip consists of eight beacons, each 
portion of the 


phenolic sil " ‘ { atu vcle regio with ranges up to 200 miles 


paper mi 2-260 mega 
laminate for abl: n, an ‘ hiel V developed for use at sea o1 
ing applicatior wher and: ashore, to aid in such missions as re 
forms are not suital I leat ists vering ace capsules, air search and 
paper is one of a seri which includ and accurate radio-navigation in 


paper made from gl: I amic fi mote regions. The beacons are crystal 
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controlled with a frequency stability 
better than .0025 per cent over a tem 
perature range from 40 degrees to 
70 degrees centigrade. They were de 
signed for compatibility with airborne 
automatic direction finders AN/ARC-27 
and AN/ARA-25, but can be adapted 
easily for use with other direction-finding 
Manufacturer 


equipment Sunnyvale 


Development } of the Sperry 


Phoe) ) uv. Sunnydale. Calif 


Tube ventilators 


Polysty) ene 


ventilation, helps control humidity 


tubing serves as wall 


in frame buildings 


Plastic tube molded from Dylene 400 
polystyrene, provide wall ventilation in 
frame buildings. Called the Turb-O-Vent, 
the white tubes pull moisture laden air 


from wall interiors, thus help reduce 


Plastic tube ventilator 


the chances of paint blisters on the 
wall’s outer surface. Air currents pass 
ing over the tube opening create a partial 
vacuum which sucks air through the 
tube. Tubes are one inch in diameter, 
one and a half inches in length. They 
can be easily installed in practically any 
space where moisture accumulation is 
likely to be a problem: beneath eaves, 
clothes closets, chests, 
stair walls, and storage and basement 


Turb-O-Vent, Inc 


in sink cabinets, 


rooms. Manufacturer: 
Elyria. Ohio. 


Street-sweeper bristles 


Polypropylene filaments out- 
perform natural fibers, other plas- 
tics, and steel wire 

Street sweeper bristles may soon have a 


new look with a polypropylene monofila 





feystrand bristles 


nent which i ald to pe cost and 


performance advantage natural 


fibers, filaments and teel 


other plasti 
wire rhe filament extruded 


Escon 


Irom 
polypropylene by Key 
ard oute! 
center fiber, 
heathed teel cable 

trength charac 
cturer, 
gher 
trength 

hell provide 

gidity, and with 

for handling heavy 
<4 Keystrand, it with 
absorptior Va- 


bend recovery needed 
weeping Jobs 
tands dry 


(Chemical o.. 


Compact slide-switch 


Half-inch witel 
ypportunitu s fo? 


] . 


Mode 
7 
appeiane ( 


electrical qd 


/ 


7 ; 
00 Hwipmen 


Only a half-inch of 


mounting pace 1 
needed by a new 6-amp lide witch for 
household 


applian rt power! tools, and 


ther electrical equipment. The witch 


inch wide and inch deep, exclud 
ing the trigge1 Clearance are not 


affected by lead wires since the leads 
enter the switch base from the ends and 


The nickel 


permanently attached 


onnect to recessed terminals 
plated steel case is 


molded nylon base and switch te 


minals are recessed within the base in 


individual barrier channels which pre 


vent accidental contact between termi 


nals. An optional nylon terminal shield, 
for applications which require complete 


electrical safeguards, snaps into place 


to enclose all “live” parts with additional 


insulation. The silver-plated terminals 


are adaptable to soldered or solderless 


connections. Two standard circuits are 


available—single pole, single throw and 


single pole, and double throw. Triggers 


come in eleven colors and _ varying 


heights to styling needs. 


meet 
called Series SS-37. Manufacture) 


tronics Components D 


Varys, Penna 


Stackpole 


bon Co., St 


Diode protection 


and transistors 


IBM gla ~?8 ‘diode 


to give reliable protection against 


dust and moisture 


With the use f transistor and diodes 


in compute! other electronic equip 
rates, the 


teadily de 


ment growing at enormous 


size of these component 


creases. Often the devices are so small 


+ ¢ 


that a thousand may be cut from a sill 
diameter of a nickel. It is 


their operation that the 


con wafer the 
essential 

ensitive transistors and 

diodes remall incontaminé »d by mois 

protective 

nave been costly and of ques 


IBM has 


developed a coi yp ‘ calculated 


t reiTradility 


ionable 


to overcome tn 


istors and diod ‘ fabricated conven 


Next, they 


tionally on 
receive 
mating of 


3 application of glia powder to 
which the 


1500 deg 


oxidized surface, after 
wafer is oven-fired at over 


Fahrenheit \ 


of chemically resistant glas 


microscopically thin 


mooth, hole-fre« urface 
iny diodes and tr: 
from the 
“knife.” Electrical 

made through ioles etched 
and oxid Manufact 
D International B 


poratior \ 


Mix 


Miniature computer 


T welve-pound 


form 33,000 mathematical calcula- 


computer can per- 


fions per se cond 


4 working model of a computer which 
s about the size of a loaf of bread has 
Burroughs 


been demonstrated by the 


Corporation and the method used to 


miniaturize the device is expected to 
have both commercial and military ap- 
plications. 

Burroughs 


electronic 


In building its computer, 


used only readily available 


components. Reduced size is made pos- 


sible by a packaging system known as 
Macro-Module. A 
unit is the central element. A ‘log’ or 
triangular chips (three-eighths 
inch thick and the height of a half dol 


finned heat exchange 


row of 


Macro-Module computer 


lar) contains electronic circuitry and 


plugs into a folded printed circuit board 
This board folds 


with the 


around the heat ex 


changer chips fitting snugly 
between the heat exchanger’s fins. In the 
surroughs computer, two rows of chips, 
long, contain the cir 


each ten inches 


cuitry logic, memory, and other working 
parts of the computer. Capacity may be 


increased simply by extending the 
printed circuit board and adding to the 
number of chips. Its most valuable use 
should be in adapting military electronic 
limited 


equipment to fit in spaces in 


spacecraft and missiles. Manufacturer: 


Burroughs Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 


Forty-pound postal scale 


and 


Molded 


performance advantages to postage 


fiberglass gives cost 


scale housing 


Eighty per cent of all packaged mail 
weighs 40 pounds or less. This consider- 
ation recently led Pitney-Bowes, Inc. to 
add a 40-pound postal scale to its product 
line. In 1954 Pitney-Bowes put a 70- 


pound postal scale on the market, using 
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a fhiberg 
using At 
advantage 


te 15,000 


$10,000 


S15.00K 


Portable infrared oven 


4 moved, 


; , 
Heating panel units can ve 


to accommodate a 


¢-Shaped 


ring oven proble wis 


portable neat panels 

into any size to fit baking 
of any design. Low in 
nfrared panels can give result 
those obtained by custom 
ven They are offered in 
heights with 

r inclining in 
oven, section. By 
opposite one an 
ze can be formed 


ition and 


esired 


Stately radar-dome decreed 


Fo (4 fructure } Vassachu 


than a million 


contains more 
er , 
a halt ubic feet, is said to he 


ad largest yada?) dome 


} 


ommodated 
by the 
Ma 


4ir Force radar dome 


ibic feet of space, stands 


and is designed with 
tand winds up to 130 miles per hou 


It bears a startling resemblance to a 
giant, truncated golf ball, measuring 150 


3 at its widest point, and 90 feet 
’ 


leet acro 

The frame is constructed o 

im beams up to 15 feet 

kin covering of the dome i 
reiniorced plastic triangle 

ip to 15 feet on a side, all 
ckness of only 30 thousandth 


nch 4 total of 930 triangles, 
measuring an acre and a half, were used, 


ind they are so patterned as not to 


interfere with the radio beam of the 


radar. Construction of the radome was 
accomplished through the use of an oil 
we drilling tower with 70-foot long 
“arms” from which workers were sus 

pended to the dome’s surface. Constructed 
the direction of the USAF Ele« 

Division, the radome was 
designed by Lincoln Laboratory of MIT 
Vanufactures H I Thompson Fiber 

lase Co? 4, Long Beach, Calif 


inder 


tronic Systen 
( 


Casting resin 
Ra ) ) Can hye molded 


at room temperature, holds dimen- 


iIOnS We ll and Has outstanding ‘ le Ca 


} y/ ; 
rical properties 


ise casting 

as an encap 

a variety of radio 

microwave applications 

linked polyethylene-type 
ioderately priced, easily 

ned, and possessing excellent ele« 
and physical properties. Accord 

he manufacturer, it can be used 

t ibstitute for polyethylene 

n cable connectors, insulators, and 
ransmission lines, will not cold flow, 
and has a temperature capability sur 
ing that of polyethylene by approx 


pa ‘ 
imately 200 degrees F. Although it costs 
f the cost for polytetra 


oniy a action oO! 





Ready ? 


fluorcethylene, it is said to out-perform 
it in thermal dimensional stability. Since 
no catalyst required, it can be mixed 
and poured from its own 
Manufactures Emers« ; and Cuming, 


Ine Cantor Vass 


container 


Silicone rubber foam 


Ne wfoam e@a pands seve nfold, cures 
at room temperatures and can be 
handled five 


hee i poured iv place 


minutes after it has 


Dow Corning ha leveloped ilicone 


rubber fo: iat vulcanizes at room 
temperature. Called Silastic RTV, it is 
supplied as a low-viscosity fluid base 
with a separate catalyst. When base and 
catalyst are mixed, foaming begins, and 
within approximately five minutes the 
Vulcan 


foam is firm enough to handle 


izing continues, however, for about 24 


hours. With foaming, the material ex 


pands, reaching a maximum sevenfold 
increase in three minutes. The foam is 
100 to 590 degrees F 


Silastic 


resilient from 


uggested for 


Applic ation 


ne foam 


RTV include therma and vibration 
insulations, 
fore the 

catalyzed fluid pours 


cushioning and sealing. Be 


foaming complete, the 


easily, and it can 
be substituted for fabricated sponge in 
hard to reach places It can al he 


molded with cardboard or aluminun 


foil into a variety of shapes and parts 


Vanufacture) Dow Co ng Cory a 
tion, Midland. Micl 


Graphite cloth 


Wove n graphite provide Ss dw able - 


high-temperature resistant surface 


The accompanying photograph shows a 
piece of cloth, woven 
graphite 


from a one-ply 
magnified 150 times. 
More than 1440 filaments per twist are 


yarn, 


visible. This close weave gives strength 


to the fabric whict s used (combined 


with plastic resins) in high-pressure, 
high-temperature molding of missile and 
rocket motor components such as nose 


ones and exhaust nozzles Vanufac 
ture? National Carbon Company, D 


on of Union Carbide Corporation, N. ) 


Super-sensitive heat detector 


Infrared sen 


product of LOM '- 


dé tecte d 


fem perature DRYSICS, 


| } 
changes Ri MELA temperature aciuyrT- 


ing recent total eclipse 


When the moon cooled off during a recent 
total eclipse, the change in temperature 
was recorded by an infrared detector de 


Hughe 
The detector, which 


veloped by Aircraft Company 
operates at 152 
degrees F., will be included in equipment 
the company is developing for the U. S. 
Navy. The infrared eye incorporates a 


miniature refrigerating device known 
as a closed cycle liquid helium cryostat, 
which weighs approximately 27 pounds 
and has a volume of less than one cubic 


foot. At the minimum operating temper 


ature of 4.2 degrees Kelvin (--452 de- 
grees F.), only a small amount of power 
H ighes Alr- 


is needed Man (facture? 


cratt Company, Culver ¢ 


Redesigned gyro 


New instrument, half the size of 
earlier models, is suggested for use 


on stand-by duty 


\ vertical gyro instrument for aircraft 
is half the size of previous models, one- 
quarter the weight, and stands 2 inches 
high. “VIGIL” (Vertical 
Indicating Gyro Internally Lighted), it 
is designed to serve as a stand-by to 


Designated 


support larger indicators normally used 
to indicate the attitude of the airplane 
to the pilot. Comparable stand-by instru- 
ments consist of an 


indicator, remote 


Graphite cloth cross section 


gyro, rate switch, and connecting cables. 
In the VIGIL all 
been incorporated into a single unit. The 


miniaturized have 
device offers an increase in reliability 
and accuracy due to the elimination of 
cabling and connectors. Component re- 
ductions result in lower costs, space 
avings, and increased flying safety. The 
gyro rotor in the indicator is the size 
of a golf ball, a marked reduction in 
size, and the indicator is linked mechan- 
cally to it. The 


device is internally 


lighted, either in red or white, and is 
designed for a warning flag displaying 
the word “off” to appear automatically 
at the lower part of the instrument in 
the case of an incapacitating power fail- 
ire Manufact ‘rer: Guidance Té chnology, 


Inc., Santa Monica, Calif. 
Vibrating feeder 
Viniature feeder handles products, 


materials as small as powde r 


4 vibrating feeder for parts as small as 
fine powders sets a record for miniaturi- 
zation in its field. It is 3 inches in di- 
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TECHNICS: continues 


Movable, soundproof wall 


Movable wall incorporates _ steel, 
rock-wool insulation for sound 
barrier: thir ty-foot wall section can 


be stacked in two-foot storage space 


A high degree of noise control has been 
achieved along with flexibility and un 
complicated operation in the newest 
Hauserman wall, a movable system called 
Operable Wall, made in 40, 44 and 48 
inch modules of steel and rock-wool sand 
wich panels It is expected to be particu 
larly appropriate to schools requiring 


ssrooms of changeable sizes, and for 


Fiberglass ceiling units 











Vau fed, 
are made of 
andwich a 


room noise Low interlock boiler 








4 fibergla eiling unit provi ot spray, amino acids, and group analysi 
decoration and ind pro ynsist It is expected to have a variety of indu 
ing of two-foot squ: olded panel trial and military applications 

that are slightly vaulted, the unit i rhe principle of nuclearmagnetic spin 
aid to vive an lusion f added height resonance permits the Double Boiler to 
a room. It ; absorbs 80 per cent operate in the environments cited above 
f the room noi . trikes it. a with a lower amount of interlock than 
ording to the manufacturer. Made of had previously been possible. It can be 
a polyethylene binder andwiched be lered with solenoid-operated release 
and non-fouling removable re 

Vanu ‘ } Diametri« 

lowa 


tween two fibergla abs, each pane 
molded at high temperature and pre 
Its fire resistance claimed 


and it flar 
Teflon conduit 


7 << ‘ij ; 
spirda TAGTALAG (itnstandas 
; l Modular wall systen 
ration, corrosion, contamin 


nside and out 


this reason the modules can be specified 
with chalk or tackboard surfaces. The 
standard unit comes in a baked enamel 
finish in a range of 12 basic colors. 

The lightweight panels glide along 
self-lubricating trolleys at ceiling level, 
and floor-mounted guide tracks eliminate 
lateral sway. Continuous top and bottom 
seals are silicone-treated and the panel 
oints are double sealed with interlock 
ing neoprene gaskets. In place, the seal 
ing arrangements give the stability of 
a permanent wall. When the wall is 
tacked away, the neoprene gaskets serve 

decanting ssel as hand grips for sliding panels and 
temperature, sion act as bumpers to protect stacked panels 
\w-pre i ) so that materials need not be removed 
from chalk or tackboard modules. 
inch to 3 A 30-foot long section for example, 
expansion to 6 inch slides readily in and out of place on 
lengths up to 10 feet its hanger assembly in seconds. And it 
seamless conduit is available with can be stacked in a space less than two 
straight tubular ends suitable for clamp feet deep. Because it is manually oper- 


is mounts ma dular fra dest: ing or lap joints, and light weight flanges ated there are no machine or electrical 


Designed as standard equipment. Manufacture? components. Manufacturer: E. F. Haus- 


assembly i said t ‘ a to é Resistofle Corporation, Roseland, N. J erman Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Materials—Plastic 


Fibrous Glass Reinforced Plastics. Cadillac Plastic and Chemi 
Detroit 3, Mich. 16 pp 
Catalog and price list of materials for fibrous glass-reinforced 


cal Company, 15111 Second Ave., 


plastics. Available sizes, grades, and prices are shown under 
each material along with thumbnail descriptions of properties 


and recommended applicatior 


Synthetic Fiber Felts 


American Felt Company, 2 Glenville 
Rd., Glenville Conn 5 pp Sulletin 4-61 describes syr theti 
fiber felts of polypropylene, Teflon, Dacron, Dynel, rayon, 

Orlon and nylon which are available in several type 
of material constructior ‘ y vy from pad types to higt 


density filter fabrics 


Materiais—Metals 


Construction Steels. Market Development Division, Room 
William Penn Place, Pittsbu 
0, Pa. 28 pp 4 new booklet, “New Steel New Shape 


New Concept 


I 5 Steel Corporation, 


More Efficient Steel Design and 
truction,” immarize he more ignificant developments 
st design concepts 


ind effici 


Light Metals Data. 
Detroit 16, Mich 


propertr 


Aluminum Boxes and Covers. ‘ ©. Daniel 
I surbank 


alumir 


iring Compal 


ment 


Metal and Rubber Seals and Gaskets stillmar 
811 Mari 


Methods and Machines 

Photo - Optical. Consolidated System Corporatio! Photo 
Optical Division, 1725, South Park Road, Monrovia, Calif. 16 pp 
Brochure describes the military camera, photo instrumentation 
and optica production capabilities of the Photo - Optical 


Divisior 


Manufacturing Engineering Brochure. Manufacturing System 
Division, Designers for Industry, Inc., 4241 Fulton Parkway 
Cleveland 9, Ohio. 14 pp. Pamphlet explains how to analyz 
machinery investments and how to decide when and what t 
automate. Also discusses the relative merits of buying from 


a special engineering firm rather than a machinery builde 


Pattern Making Services. Alloy Steel Casting Company, 996 
County Line Rd., Southampton, Pa. 4 pp. Patternmaking serv 
ices for sand and investment casting, and for production of 
components in fiberglass are described in the folder. Also out- 
lined is the scope of pattern services available both to casting 
customers and to other plants that need such production aids 


Electric Welding. Linde Library of Electric Welding, Linde 
Company, 270 Park Ave., New York 17 
tains process and application details on short are welding, mig 


Linde Library con- 


and tig welding and spot welding, submerged are welding, 
CO.-flux are welding, and plasma are welding. These papers 
have been presented at meetings of technical societies and 
published in industrial journals. 


Piping Design and Analysis. Mr. Francis J. Jackson, Assistant 
Director, Franklin Institute Laboratories, 20th and Parkway, 
Philadelphia 3. 4 pp. Ill. Leaflet describes how Laboratories’ 
engineers use the Institute’s (Univac) Computing Center for 


piping design and analysis 


Dielectric Testing Seminar Notes. Associated Research, Inc., 

3777 W. Belmont Ave., Chicago. Bulletin 10-15.1 is a reprint 

of excerpts from a seminar held to clarify some of the confu- 

ion and disagreement regarding dielectric testing. Bulletin 
titled “High Potential Dielectric Testing.” 


Method of Presenting Goal-Directed Data. Compton Chart Pro- 
ductions, 239 East First Ave., Roelle, N. Y. Bulletin describes 
and illustrates a new “Target” method of graphically present- 
ing goal-directed data. Concept is suited for plotting sales 
performances, production quotas, financial figures, and other 
quantitative data, showing clearly how closely the data ap- 


proaches the goal or innermost circle 


Tools and Components 


Institutional and Industrial Casters. Wagner Industrial Prod 
cts Company, Inc., 4677 North 32 St., Milwaukee 9, Wis 
20 pp. Ill. Catalog covers Wagner line of institutional and 
sters in the light and light-medium duty (CFTMA 
aad capacity range). Includes guides to selecting and ordering 
the proper caster for specific applications 
Industrial Lighting Catalog. Stonco Electric Products Com 
any, 333 Monroe Ave., Kenilworth, N. J. Catalog B-62 illus- 
ate F ariety of weatherproof cast aluminum fixtures, 
floodlights, and luminaires designed specifically for industrial 
pplicatior 
Instrument Counter. Durant Manufacturing Company, 1976 N 


Buffum St 


Milwaukee a Wis 16 pp ( atalog 100 describes 
the Durant line of mechanical and electrical instrument count- 
el Designed as a ready reference in determining the counting 


instruments best suited for particular applications 


High Temperature Wires, Cables, Tubings, etc. Hitemp Wires 
Company, a division of Simplex Wire and Cable Company, 1200 
Shames Dr., Westbury, N.Y. 58 pp. Catalog is a complete 
compendium of Hitemp’s product lines, including Teflon tubing. 
Contains synopses of government wire specifications, commer- 
cial specifications, new product highlights, U.L. listings and 
ratings, etc. 


Gyro Information for Engineers. Kearfott Division, General 
Precision, Inc., 1150 McBride Ave., Little Falls, N. J. Publica- 
tion entitled “Technical Information for the Engineer—Gyros” 
details the theory, performance, application, construction, and 
testing of such gyroscopic instruments as rate; rate integrat- 
ing; free, vertical, and directional gyros; as well as stable 
platforms and accelerometers. 
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What’s next? 


Although Roll-Bond is still largely utilized in the heat exchanger field, creative engineers 
are gradually discovering that the Roll-Bond principle is ideal for many processes—espe- 
cially where strength and lightness are vital factors. Now, Roll-Bond uses range from 
refrigerators to radar antennae, from water skis to boat paddles. What’s next? We’re never 
sure. Maybe you're the designer that will see the solution to one of your company’s prob- 
lems in Roll-Bond—where a product can be made better for less money—or dream up an 
entirely new creation. As you know, any continuous tubing pattern you can draw on paper 
can be made into a homogeneous sheet of aluminum or copper Roll-Bond. Intriguing? 
aAaze 
wlin 


Fer information, write Sales Manager, Roll-Bond Products, Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation, East Alton, Ill METALS DIVISION 
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